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A GREAT HISTORICAL SERIAL. 


Lu the issue of Auquat 22d we will commence the publication or 


a serial story entitled 


‘* When Greek Meets Greek ; 


A Tale of Love and War,”’ 


By Joserpu Haron, 


autho of Ree ral of the most popular nove Is of recent Years, 

The story ix one of absorbing historic interest, full of ae- 

tion and tnetident, and will have apectal attraction for 

American readers in the tuct that the hero of the story he- 

gins his rareer in the d 1 sie rican colonve x, his first é r pe / V¢ Hee 

of Revolutionary warfare being at Spring Valley, Going 

; ‘ Ig ‘ 

to France with General Lafiye tte, hia nort ¢ U pe rience ts at 

the ‘* Feast of Pikes,”’ aT Paris, and the story comes to an 
end in England. 

A Seature of the story ix the dual role played by the prinetpal 


haracte ,. 


Cc rhe at a critical pe riod of his own fortunes and 
the Sortu HOR of Rolw xpeerre is thrown into the porer of his 
rival in love and polities, and ECU Pes under romantic and 
tragic conditions. The story ix historically aceurate as to 
the period in which it is cast, and will take rank in the 
popular extimation with the hest work of the distinguished 


author. Tt will be (lustrated hy B. West Clinedinst. 
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How Not To Extend Our Trade. 


T is well understood that 
the Japanese have a pe- 
culiarly friendly feeling 
toward the United States. 
This has been demon- 
strated so repeatedly as 
to admit of no doubt at 
all. In theirrecent strug- 





gle they looked to us with 
a contidence which was 
‘\ not exhibited in their 
dealings with any other 
Power. They have closely studied our educational and 
political institutions, have familiarized themselves with 
American industrial methods, and have sought to estab- 
lish trade relations with us. It is somewhat surprising 
to learn that these indications of good feeling have not in 
all cases been met in kind. The Tokio correspondent of the 
Chicago Record gives some facts which seem to show that 
our manufacturers are disposed to regard the Japanese 
With a peculiarly unjustifiable distrust. As one illustra- 
tion this writer states that, some time since, an agent of the 
government, an American, was sent to this country to 
secure bids for nearly one million dollars’ worth of steel 
railway bridges. He was authorized to say that the prefer 
ence would be given in all cases to American builders, if 
their bids did not exceed by twenty-five per cent. those of 
Germany, England, and Belgium. This agent visited sev- 
eral of our principal cities, but was only able to secure 
estimates from the builders of one, the Union Iron Works 
of San Francisco, and their prices were one hundred and 
four per cent. higher than the lowest bids reccived from 
Europe. Some American companies expressed a willing- 
ness to bid, provided the agent would guarantee them the 
work ; others required a deposit of money as a preliminary 
condition, and still others insisted that the specifications 
und terms of contracts should be changed to suit their 
particular wishes. That is to say, they were willing to sup- 
ply the Japanese government with bridges if they were 
permitted to construct them according to their own ideas 
as to What Japan needed. It is not surprising that these 
exhibitions of doubt as to the good faith and responsibility 
of Japan should have proved embarrassing to the agent 
when he came to make his report to his government. The 
correspondent adds significantly that none of the objections 
made by our manufacturers were found = in Europe. 
* There was not a manufacturer in England, Germany, or 
Belgium who dif not jump at the contract, and it was 
finally let to a British company.” 

Of course it is absurd to expect that we will be able to 
extend our trade in Japan so long as we manifest this spirit 
of distrust as to the integrity of the government and the 
people, treating them practically as a nation of barba- 
rians. Nor can we anticipate the establishment of satis- 
factory business relations so long as in supplying the 
Japanese markets we ignore their peculiar demands and 
conditions, and insist upon conditions of our own making. 
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This habit of the American manufacturer has largely oper- 
ated to our disadvantage in our dealings with the Central 
and South American countries. The Englishman and the 
German make it a point to supply just what the people of 
those countries need, and in doing so, to respect their busi- 
ness methods ; and as a result of this they largely command 
these desirable markets. Able as we are to produce all 
forms of manufactures equal to the best produced in the 
world, it is, to say the least of it, unfortunate that our 
superiority in this respect counts for practically nothing 
because of our somewhat arrogant disregard of the dic- 
tates of common sense, and our disposition to underrate 
the commercial integrity of those with whom we have 


to do. 


Hack Writers. 


gs. HERE has recently been a good deal 
of speculation among literary men and 
Writers for the press as to the person- 
ality of the author of a rather engag- 
ing article in the July Forum, called 
* Confessions of a Literary Hack.” It 
does not seem to us of much impor- 
tance who wrote the article, provided 


what the author says of his experiences 





be true. And in the main we have no 
doubt that this is a faithful record of actual experiences. 
As such they are interesting, just as ali truthful portray- 
als of life are interesting, but these, as such, are not par 
ticularly important. Such importance as the confessions 
contain is to be found in the view that the author takes of 
his profession. In this view we believe that he is mistaken 
in that, while magnifying its hardships he misconceives 
its relations to the public and underrates its possibilities of 
usefulness, 

This literary hack Savs that he has pursued his profes- 
sion of writing to erder for twenty-three years, and that 
now he cannot average greater gains than five thousand 
dollars a year, That we look upon as a handsome rather 
than a shabby income, especially in view of his confession 
that much of his fiction is poor sort of stuff; butas he does 
not himself complain particularly as to the inadequacy of 
his gains, only suggesting that view of his earnings, it 
The real 


complaint that he makes against his work and his profession 


were bootless to dispute with him on this score. 


is that a hack does not write what he would like, but what 
he thinks the editors would like. This is doubtless the fact. 
It is also true that the men who write the editorials for the 
great dailies do not say always what they would like to 
say; they make exactly the argument they are directed to 
The hack 
who contributes for the weeklies and monthlies, instead of 


make by the editor-in-chief or the proprietor. 


being less independent than the men who write for the 
daily papers, is much more independent, as in a measure 
he chooses his subjects, his method of treatment, and is 
only asked to conform to certain general lines of policy 
audopted for the sake of principle and consistency. But on 
the daily paper the writer is but an amanuensis ; an active 
pen which the editor and the owner use for their own 
purposes without reference to the taste, the convictions, or 
the inclinations of the writer who is employed to do their 
work. 

Indeed, there is no professional man who is independent 
and who can do as he chooses. The lawyer cannot, the 
clergyman cannot, the physician cannot. Each must do 
the best he can under the circumstances which control his 
own inclinations. If this world were filled with active and 
Vigorous men, each one doing with all his might that which 
pleased him best, chaos would quickly come again. This 
is x» world of compromise, of give and take, and neither 
the literary hack nor any other contributor to the amuse- 
ment or the instruction of the world must expect to have 
everything always his own way, and cake for his family at 
each meal from year’s end to year’s end. Asa matter of 
fact, the literary hacks in New York, of whom the Forwia 
writer is probably a fair specimen, are, for the most part, 
men rather to be envied than to be despised. They are 
engaged on congenial work, for which they are at least 
reasonably paid ; they are free to decline disagreeable com- 
missions, and it is most likely that a larger part of their 
work requires that they should go to pleasant places where 
they meet pleasant persons. Besides this, they often have 
the opportunity to do good deeds, and oftener still to exert, 
through their writing, a beneficial social and political in- 
some find life a 
very dreary grind, but as a body the hacks have no right 


fluence. Of course there are exceptions ; 
to complain, even according to the showing of their repre- 
sentative. [nstead of exciting a sympathetic confession, 
this hack’s story of five thousand dollars a year and a 
growing estate is likely to encourage many others to rush 
into the business and become competitors of him and his 


colleagues, ’ 


The Waller Case. 


THe course of the French government in the case of 
Jobn L, Walier, ex-United States Consul at Tamatave, 
Madagascar, who was sentenced to twenty years’ imprison 
ment for treason, is, ‘9 say the least of it, extraordinary. 
So far as appears the proceedings against Waller had their 
inspiration not in any serious offense committed by him, 
but in jealousies resulting from the marked favors shown 
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him by the Malagassy government in the form of valuable 
concessions which the French desired to secure. The im- 
mediate charge against him was that four revolvers had been 
found at his house, and it was claimed that this fact showed 
him to be disaffected. Our minister to France has repeatedly 
demanded a copy of the evidence given at the trial, but in 
every case he has been rebuffed, and it is the obvious pur 
pose of the government to embarrass in every way possible 
the attempts we are making to get at the truth. Mean 
while Mr. Waller is iil in prison at Marseilles, and his wife 
and children are in Madagascar, in want. It seems to us that 
the time has about come when the American government 
should assert as a rule of intercourse with foreign nations, 
that every American citizen who may be anywhere arrest 
ed, or subjected to personal restraint of any sort, shall be 
held to be innocent, as in the case of alleged offenders under 
its own laws, until proved to be guilty ; and that the gov 
ernment by whose authority he is arrested or detained will 
not be permitted to inflict any punishment until the evi 
dence showing him to be guilty has been submitted to us 
for consideration. In the present case, France should be 
notified at once that we do not recognize her jurisdiction 
in Madagascar, and that she must, without any further 
temporizing, furnish a written copy of the evidence before 
th: military court by which Waller was committed, and, 
in case injustice has been done, make full and satisfactory 
reparation; and that in the event of her refusal so to do 
our minister will be recalled and all diplomatic relations 
between that republic and ours absolutely sundered. 
Where the rights of an American citizen are concerned, 
every consideration of self-respect demands that we should 
resent a policy of tergiversation and delay in meeting our 
just demands. 


The True Mission of the Bicycle. 


CG Wa HE widespread adoption of the bievcle 
+ . - . . 
4 as an instrument of physical exercise 


ae Wy \\ 


ery \ \ is not unaccompanied by certain 
No \S abuses. These abuses are due to a 
ry kf, < misconception—or, rather, to a want 
PS h of conception—of the true mission of 


the wheel in the field of out-door pas 
Ys f times. We do not believe that its mis 
F/ ler -. sion is the rolling up of 

yy runs, or the mad racing across country 


‘century ”’ 


SA at top speed in the sole endeavor to 
cover ground; we believe that its mission is higher than 
mere ‘ scorching "and more valuable to the human race 

Unfortunately, cycling sprang into popularity without 
undergoing the long evolutionary period which has pre- 
ceded the sturdy growth of all our established games and 
sports. It had no traditions to help us to a proper under 
standing of its virtues. It emerged suddenly upon us 
from Europe without proving its right to existence. We 
did not crave a rapid means of locomotion by individual 
effort, although we have since shown that we like it ; nor 
has it yet been proved that the wheel is indispensable to us 
asa plaything or a vehicle. All our other national games 
and pastimes have survived, with certain modifications, 
the supreme test of time ; they exist because their element 
al attractions have never lost their interest for man. To 
bat or kick a ball, to row or sail a boat, to run, to leap, to 
ride a horse, to box, to swim, to aim or throw at a mark, 
have all had for centuries those elements of skill and chance 
which constitute what is Known to-day as sport. But it 
has remained for the nineteenth century to prop the athlete 
astride of a saddle mounted rod, his feet resting on pedals, 
his hands on a stecring- bar, and by means of his legs, his 
feet, and his hands, to cause him to propel himself over 
our common roads, up hill and down dale, on a delicately 
adjusted, swiftly-running machine, of which he at once 
becomes a part. Thus invention has astonished man and 
upset all previous notions of his limitations by giving him 
the power of a horse, and it has utilized his limbs in a 
manner undreamed of since the physical man has been 
scientifically studied, 

The revelation dawned upon us with surprising force. 
Many riders at once sought to get the most out of them- 
selves and out of their wheels in order to reach the highest 
attainable limit of speed and distance covered. The ‘‘ cent- 
ury”’? run was evolved. Now it has long been held by 
students of human nature that man has envied the birds 
their powers of flight, and more than one inventor has gone 
crazy in trying to rig «a machine by which humans could 
soar into the empyrean. The same ambition to improve 
upon nature, and, in the case of the bicycle, to use it as a 
means of enhancing man’s abilities as a walking and run- 
ning animal, is the actuating spirit of the one-hundred 
miles-a-day cross-country riders. The rider rides less for 
sport, less for his physical good, than for a record, so that 
he permits himself to become merely a racing-machine, and 
invariably carries a cyclometer., Doubtless this requires 
grit and cultivates his powers of endurance. In a certain 
sense he has done something heroic when he has covered a 
But the element of 
sport and the essential principle of exercise are wanting, 


hundred miles without dismounting. 


and the dust-covered, pallid, bedraggled creature, with hol- 
low eyes and the ‘‘all-gone”’ expression of the spent swim- 
mer, is truly a spectacle to excite our pity. 

It is not sport to tax one’s physical powers to the point 
of utter exhaustion, That ceases to be exercise which 
compels the body to respond to the tremendous strain of 
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long-sustained nervous and muscular exertion Ali the 
physical-culture experts and the dictates of common sense 
agree that exercise, to be beneficial, should tax the muscles 
only up to the normal, never, except in the case of ath- 
letes training for a competitive event, should they be sub- 
jected to their maximum strength. 

That a bicyclist should ride a hundred miles in a day in 
order to perform some act of self-sacrifice or heroism would 
be a legitimate application of his bodily strength But that 
he should do so simply for the sake of doing it smacks of 
the foolhardiness of the man who shoots Niagara in a barrel. 
In neither feat is there anything to challenge our admira- 
tion or command our respect. The professional long-dis- 
tance riders have been known, some of them, to cover three 
They represent the highest 
achievement in whecling, and they perform an important 


thousand miles in a month. 


service in that they have established a limit of physical 
endurance on a wheel. It is valuable for us to know this, 
just as it is valuable to know the limit of speed in a trot- 
ting horse or in an cight-oared crew overa four-mile course - 
but that all men who drive for pleasure should urge their 
horses at top speed, or that all oarsmen who row for exer- 
cise should * hit her up” to a racing gait, is no more absurd 
than that an amateur wheelman should fancy it is sport or 
exercise to do a hundred miles in a day. 

Let our bicyclists not envy or imitate the men who race 
as a business. Let them treat their bodies as humanity 
teaches them to treat those of horses. Lot them regard the 
wheel not as a record-smashing space-annihilator, but as an 
instrument of easy and gratifying motion, which, if rightly 
used, is a cheap and beneficial aid to good health and a 
source of great enjoyment. 


DBs 
a WHATS, GOING ONS 
‘~\ Reet? 1) Sep, an | 


WeE learn with satisfaction that a movement has been 
started in New Orleans for the erection in that city of a 
statue of the late General Hancock, one of the foremost 
defenders of the Union in the Civil War. The money 
needed for the purpose is to be raised among Confederate 
veterans. This is the response made by Confederates to 
the challenge offered by the Union veterans and citizens of 
Chicago in erecting a monument in that city to the six 
thousand Confederates who are buried there. There were 
many good people who regarded this erection with sore 
displeasure, and only the broadest charity could contem- 
plate it with real satisfaction, but it will probably be found 
that it was consistent, in the lone run, with the highest 
patriotism and the best interests of the country. 

* 

Money counts for a good deal in British elections, but 
it does not count for everything. Character and capacity 
are also. factors determining popular results. There 
were some gratifying illustrations of this fact in the recent 
elections. Thus, in one of the divisions of Leeds, Colonel 
North, the nitrate king, undertook to defeat Mr. Herbert 
Giadstone, resorting to all the artifices of the demagogue, 
and spending money with the utmost prodigality for the 
corruption of the electorate. Notwithstanding all this, 
however, Mr Gladstone was elected, though his majority 
was reduced from the election in 1892. The electors of 
Leeds evidently do not agree with Lord Rosebery, who 
recently bestowed the honors within his gift upon certain 
rich nobodies, in their estimate of the claims of wealth. 

THE town of Homestead, Pennsylvania, the scene of the 
famous riots at the Carnegie steel works, in July. 1892, is 
Hugh O' Don 
nell, leader of the strikers, who is blacklisted in every iron 


always progressive and usually interesting. 


and steel mill in the United States, is publishing a radical 
workingman’s paper, unmolested, under the very shadow 
of the armor-plate shops. The churches of the town are 
taking on institutional features, three Protestant denomina 
tions having tennis-courts in the church grounds, and the 
rivalry is intense. 
played. Adjoining Homestead, on the South Side, Pitts- 
burg, is another ‘‘ new” church. 
congregations recently arranged a sporting programme for 


Championship games are now being 
One of the Presbyterian 


its Sunday -school picnic, features of the affair being a 
balloon-ascension and a base-ball match between the young 
men’s Bible class and the school officers. Another adver 
tised feature was a foot-ball game between two classes of 


young women. 
* 


Tuus far during the present season there have been few 
disturbances in the relations of labor and capital. While 
there have been strikes in one or two manufacturing in- 
dustries in Philadelphia and at other points, and in the 
Marquette (Michigan) iron region, the number of operatives 
thrown out of work has not been at any time great. So 
far as can be judged, there seems to be a better under- 
standing between employers and employed, and this may 
possibly be accounted for by the fact that the former are vol- 
untarily raising wages in all the more important branches 
of manufacture. 
not learn of some such advance. There is no more gratify- 


Scarcely a day passes now that we do 


ing sign of the times than this restoration of cordial good- 


feeling between capitalists and those whom they employ, 
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If our great corporate and manufacturing concerns were 
at all times to deal with absolute justice with those de- 
pendent upon them, there can be no doubt that strikes 
would become less frequent, and that the business interests 
of the country would be much more prosperous. There 
are, of course, some workingmen whose discontent can 
never be appeased by anything short of an absolute sur- 
render to their arbitrary demands, but the great body of 
our industrial classes demand only fair play, and when that 
is assured them, can be relied upon to maintain mutually 
helpful relations with those who give them employment, 
* 

Ir was suggested some time since by a Democratic news- 
paper in South Carolina, that the proposed amended c n- 
stitution, which is presently to be submitted to the pco- 
ple of that State, should take effect if sixty five thou- 
sand votes were cast in its favor, without reference to the 
number recorded against it. This extraordinary suggestion 
had its origin, of course, in the desire of the white autoc- 
racy to perpetuate their supremacy by the disfranchisement 
of the blacks. In South Carolina the Democrats have an- 
The citizens 
of that State will vote in April next upon a_ proposed 


other plan for accomplishing the same result. 


amendment to the State constitution which limits the suf- 
frage to persons who can read and write, or who pay taxes 
on two hundred dollars’ worth of property. The avowed 
purpose of this proposition is to deprive the negro of the 
franchise. In view of the fact, however, that the amend- 
ment might be defeated at the polls, it contains a proviso 
which gives the next Legislature the right to modify, 
change, or amend the amendment, so far as the suffrag : is 
concerned, without submitting the matter to the popular 
vote In other words, the scheme is to invest the Legisla- 
ture with absolute power to negative the will of the people, 
if it should condemn the proposed plan of disfranchisement. 
The Republican State Committee, we are glad to see, has 
determined to make a vigorous campaign against this 
amendment. There are many Republicans, no doubt, who 
favor the proposed educational qualification, but it is 
scarcely possible that any fair-minded white will give his 
support to a proposition so hostile to the principles of 
popular government as that which the Democracy seek 
to ingraft upon the fundamental law 


Men and Things. 
* This passeth veer by veer and day by day.* 


Everysopy knows Oliver Herford, or ought to know 
him, at least through his funny verses and drawings that 
are scattered through Life and Sf. Nicholas and other 
periodicals. Mr. Robert Bridges, in the last number of 
The Book-Buyer, talks very pleasantly about him, and 
manages to give an excellent impression of his amusing 
eccentricities and odd personality —no easy thing to do, as 
all who know his will-o’-the-wispish clusiveness will real 
ize. You never know where to put your hand on Herford, 
figuratively or literally; he eludes you both mentally and 
As Bridges says, if you want to find him you 
They will tell 
Griffon will say, 


physically. 
call him up on the telephone at the Players 
you to call up Hotel Griffon, and the 
‘Call up the St. Botolph, Boston” , and even then you 
can’t get hold of him. I know, for I’ve been trying for a 


month, It is the same way with his mental self—always 
on the jump,ghither, thither, everywhere, until it is impos- 
sible to 


Only in rare confidential moments does one really get at 


keep pace with his whimsies and queer conceits. 


him : then to find one of the kindliest and most sensitive of 
men—ventle, considerate, and unselfish. His work—much 
of the best of which has been collected and published re 


cently by the Century Company under the title of ** Art 


ful Anties’»—is full of a quite delightful humor and 
charm. For such trifling it has an unusual distinction and 


much of the same quality in it as in Stevenson’s ‘ Child’s 
the quality of simplicity, and a sym- 
His little 
drawings and sketches are full of the same thing, and verse 


Garden of Verses” 
pathy and understanding with simple things. 


and pictures always completely supplement one another. 
3efore finishing I must add one of his whimsicalities to the 
list that Bridges gives in his little appreciation It is the 
first rule in a book of etiquette for young ladies that Her 
ford contemplates publishing at some distant day. ‘* Déb- 
utantes should never wear Ccorsage-bouquets on an empty 
Another which is in the list I mention, but which 
is too good to leave out whenever there is opportunity to 


stomach,” 


vet it in, is: ‘‘Some men are ‘born babies, some achieve 
babies, and some have babies thrust upon them.” It was 
Herford: who suggested to a Shakespeare - Bacon contro 
versialist that the whole matter be settled by attributing 
the poet's works to either Shacon or Bakespeare f 


The defeat of Mr. John Morley in the recent Parliament- 
ary elections had probably a deeper significance than the 
failure of any other single candidate, though in view of the 
overwhelming Conservative victory it has been almost lost 
sight of. Standing as he did for a seat from Neweastle-on- 
Tyne, the birthplace of the famous Liberal programme, his 
non -eclection shows how hopeless were the chances of 
A majority is a fickle 
not to be counted on in one’s 


Liberal success from the beginning. 
thing at best, but surely, if 
stronghold, where then? Neweastle has been his strong- 
hold for twelve years, but failed him at last and elected 


his opponent by a thousand, In a little speech after the 
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announcement of the result, Mr. Morley said, ‘‘ This is one 
of the most tremendous battles ever fought in any British 
constituency, and I greatiy regret to say that we have been 
defeated. 
to bear triumph with moderation, and I hope that we 


But we have before shown that we knew how 


shall now show that we know how to bear defeat with 
cheerful courage.” A very characteristic speech from one 
of the foremost men in British politics, whose loss the 
Commons will feel keenly. 
men of literature were ignominiously ‘‘turned down,” 
Mr. Rider Haggard and Mr. Augustine Birrell 
—if such a stretch of the imagination is not impossible 
during the dog-days--Mr. Howells or Frank R. Stocktou 
running for Congress ! 


Curiously enough, two other 


Imagine 


Of the making of magazines there is no end, and it is no 
longer the easy problem of a few years ago that is pre- 
sented to the omnivorous reader as he glances over the 
offerings of the news-stands. Then there were three or 
four at most; now they are legion, with tempting reduc- 
tions of price for bait , and really selection is a matter of 
The Bachelor of Arts is the latest ad- 


dition to the long list, and a very creditable and pleasing one 


some bewilderment. 


itis. In its long, narrow, greenish cover it looks, as some 
as if it had been published for the last fifty 
years,” and though it has but reached its second month, [ 
should like to think that it will see half a century of life. 
It is a magazine primarily for university men, and is con- 
ducted by re John Seymour Wood, Mr. Walter Camp, 
and Mr. E. 8. Martin, all well-known ‘ 
well able to a it valuable. If there is any fault to be 
found it is with the rather noticeable preponderance of 


one has said, ‘‘ 


‘varsity ’’ men, and 


Yale matter, but as Mr. Stedman is not likely to write an- 
other commencement ode, and as the riot reminiscences of 
various New Haven alumni are not likely to run on forever, 
we can afford to be satisfied for the present with such 
articles as Mr. Corbin’s on Oxford and Mr. John Jay Chap- 
man’s on Michael Angelo’s sonnets, and the several edito- 
rial departments. The Bachelor of 
only of college men, but of all who care for a good maga- 
zine. Louts Evan SHIPMAN. 


Arts deserves well not 


a 


Foie fant 2A Bout 
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=Ir is puzzling to account for the different status of 
the cigarette in England and the United States. Here it is 
very rare to find a man past middle life smoking cigarettes, 
yet the statement is made on good authority that Herbert 
Spencer, who is seventy-five, smokes them, and it is notice- 
able in reading the personal gossip of London weekly 
papers that the same fault (from a cigar-smoker’s point of 
view) is alleged against many men of prominence in public 
life. When Emily Faithful died, the story of her fondness 
for cigarettes was repeated, and it shocked many American 
readers ; but Miss Faithful was not unique among English 
ladies fn this indulgence. In the case of the men, perhaps 
the inferior quality of their cigars and the proximity of 
England to the continent may account for the preference 
given the cigarette. 

Between John Rowlands, otherwise Howell Jones, 
waif from a British poor-house, and Henry M. Stanley, 
Member of Parliament, there extends a career of adventure 
and vicissitude as dramatic as ant*thing in a romantic novel. 
As cabin-boy, Confederate soldier, Indian fighter, reporter, 
war correspondent, and African explorer, Stanley has had 
a life of rare interest, and now, at fifty-five, he secures 
a place in British politics equal to the one he gained in 
London society by his marriage to Miss Tennant, sister of 
the celebrated ** Dodo.” 
don for some years, and during all of the time has been 


The ex-explorer has lived in Lon- 


more interested in blue-books than in the Dark Continent. 
He has grown stouter with his life of ease. 

After he was graduated from Bowdoin College ex- 
Speaker Reed thought seriously of becoming a minister, 
but he studied Jaw instead of divinity, 
The story of his admission 


and went to Cali- 
fornia to hang out his shingle. 
to the Bar there is interesting. ‘‘ Tom,” 
‘is the legal-tender act constitutional?” ‘‘ It is, sir,” an- 


said the judge, 


swered the young lawyer, who knew his examiner's bent 
‘*You shall be admitted,” 
mony was at an end, Three years later Mr. Reed was 
back in his Maine home and a member of the Legislature. 
—Hamilton W. Mabie, the essayist and editor, is fre- 
quently mistaken for an Englishman, probably because of 


said the judge, and the cere- 


his well-groomed appearance and the fresh look of health 
in his face. 
he was born at Cold Spring, New York, fifty vears ago. 


He happens, however, to bean American, for 


He is a man of attractive personality, and he is as fond of 
out - door life as his writings make others. His summer 
home is in the mountains of Sullivan County, New York. 
=Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher is now eighty-three years 
old—a slender woman of medium height, with a face that 
is described as faded and wrinkled, but has lines of strength 
and determination in it, while her voice is strong and her 
mind clear. Mrs, Beecher has contributed many articles to 
periodicals during the last few years, and found literary 
work profitable and pleasant, 
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OVE OF A THOUSAND IMMIGRANT GIRLS: 
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PASGING THE REGIGTER’S DESK AT ELLIS ISLAND. 


A UNIQUE CHARITY THE WORK OF THE MISSION FOR THE PROTECTION OF IMMIGRANT GIRLS. 
DRAWN BY Miss G. A. Davis.—{SEE PAGE 87.] 
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Author of ‘‘God and the Man,’ 


XIV. 
LADY KILPATRICK. 

EEBLES had barely left the Con- 
-) ) seltines half an hour when a mes- 
\ Z sage was brought to him in his 
pantry that Mr. Blake, of Blake’s 
Hall, would be glad to have the 
\ pleasure of a word with him. 
Blake, being ushered into the old 
\ man’s private room, immediately 
{ demanded whisky, and, having 
‘| ‘ been supplied, inquired of Peebles 
what was the news concerning 

Moya. 

‘*T met Larry as I was coming here. Sure, he’s like a mad- 
man, raving about the poor woman that must have been burned 
wid the mill—though sorra a chip of her bones or a rag of her 
dress have they found.” 

“‘They’re no’ likely to find anything,” said Peebles. ‘ I went 
straight to Desmond last night. and he was just in time to res- 
cue her from the awfu’ death the villains had plotted for her.” 

‘‘ Glad am I to know it,” said Blake. ‘‘ Are the bastes laid by 
tue heels yet ?”’ 





“ He found that worthy playing cards with the landlord, a truculent-looking ruffian in shirt-sleeves. ' 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
‘* Matt, the Story of a Caravan,” 


Copyrighted, 1895, by Robert Buchanan. All rights reserved. 


‘* No,” said Peebles, ‘‘ nor will they be, wi’ my guid will. 
Man, ’twad break my lord’s heart. His ain brither, ur. Blake, 
his ain brither’sson. Na,na. They must be let gang, for the 
honor o’ the family, though it’s a hard lump to swallow, and 
goes terribly against ma conscience, that twa such wretches 
should be free while many a decent man’s in prison. Butthere’s 
just no help for it. And now, just tell me, Mr. Blake, are ye 
sober—sober enough, I mean, to know the value of what ye’re 
saying ?” 

‘* Sober, is it ?’? cried Blake. ‘‘ Soberer than I’ve been this 
five-and-twenty years, bad luck to me !” 

‘* Then listen to me,” said Peebles. ‘‘ Twas you that married 
his lordship to Moya Macartney ?”’ 

‘*’'Twas so,” returned Blake. 

** And ye had really been ordained a clerk in holy orders 
before that time ?” 

‘*T had, under a false name.” 

‘*That makes no difference,” returned Peebles. 
clergyman, ye are a clergyman, and a clergyman ye'll die. 
Holy orders are indelible. I ken that much, though [’m no 
churchman mysel’. Noo, Moya’s safe, and it’s my intention, 
just ’s soon as it can be done wi’oot chance of damage to my 
lord’s health, to break the news to him, and I'll look to you to 


“Ye were a 





KILPATRICK: A TALE OF TO-DAY. 


‘* Shadow of the Sword,”’ etc. 


put all possible assistance in the way o’ proving your possession 
o’ the necessary power to perform a legal marriage.” 

‘*H’m !” said Blake, doubtfully. 

‘* And what the deil d’ye mean by ‘ h’m’ ?” asked Peebles. 

‘“‘Ye’re talkin’ mighty aisy,” said Blake, ‘‘o’ my givin’ up 
the only means o’ livelihood I’ve had these years past.” 

‘*Means o’ livelihood,” repeated Peebles. ‘* Ye’re doited, 
man alive! What has this question to do wi’ your means o’ 
livelihood ?” 

‘* Just the blackmail that Dick Conseltine has paid me to 
hould me tongue,” replied Blake, with a beautiful candor. 

‘*That’s all over now,” said Peebles. ‘* He kens that Moya's 
alive, and he kens that I ken it. Eh, Patrick Blake,” he con- 
tinued, shaking his head reproachfully at the burly figure op- 
posite him, ‘‘ ye’ve been a sad scoun’rel in your time, I doubt. 
But ye helped to save that puir lass’s life, and I'll no be hard on 
ye. What can be dune for ye in reason shail be dune. Maybe 
the wages o’ honesty won’t amount to as much as the wages o’ 
sin, but ye’ll ha’e a clearer conscience to mak’ up the balance. I 
can promise naething, but I'll speak to Desmond and my lord 
for ye. I’m thinking ye’d be best oot o’ the country. Five hun- 
dred pounds and a passage to America wad suit ye fine.” 

‘*Emigration,” said Blake. ‘‘’Twas that Dick Conseltine was 








gv 


Faix, ye're all in a 
moighty hurry to get rid o’ poor ould Pat Blake. 
Well, Peebles, ['ll trust ye. I’ve always found 
ye square and honest, and I like the boy. I'd 
rather see him with the title than that ape cub 
o Dick Conseltine’s, any day o’ the year. As 
for the help I can give ye—well, there’s me loi- 
cense to prache, marry, and bury, signed by the 
bishop of , and granted to Ryan O’Connor, 
of Maynooth College. I’ve got it at home at 
Blake’s Hall to this day, and faith, if that’s not 
enough, | can find ascore o’ people at my old cure 
who'll remember me and swear to my identity.” 

At this moment he was interrupted by a rap 
at the pantry-door, and a servant announced 
that Peebles was needed in my lord’s chamber. 

* Wait here,” said the old man to Blake. ** I'll 
not be long.” 

Peebles mounted the stairs and found Kil- 
patrick seated at the open window of nis room. 
He gave some commonplace instructions which 
could quite easily have been fulfilled by any 
Peebles, who knew 


advising the other day 


other servant in the house. 
his master’s mind as though he had made him, 
obeyed the orders and stood at his elbow silently. 

‘** Well, Peebles, well ? asked Kilpatrick. 

‘* Well, my lord,” said Peebles. 

‘* What are you waiting for ’” 

‘* For your lordship’s orders.” 

Kilpatrick sat twisting his fingers in a nerv- 
ous silence for a second or two, and then ab- 
ruptly asked : 

** Where’s Desmond ? I suppose you've seen 
him lately ¢ 

* Ave!” said Peebles. ‘I saw him last 


night.” 
** And what had the young scamp to say for 
himself? Still on his high horse, I suppose ¢ 
When does he propose to honor my house with 
his presence again ?” 


‘**God forgive ye!” said Peebles, shaking his 


head at his master with a mournful reproof. 
“Still on his high horse,’ quotha! °’Tis you 
that are walkin’ wi’ the bare feet 0’ conscience 
in the mire o’ repentance, gin but your silly 
pride wad but let ye own till it.” 

Kilpatrick tried to look angrily at the old 
man, but the continued slow shake of Peebles’s 
head and the calm penetration of the eyes that 
dwelt on his, cowed him. 

‘*T ask you, Peebles ” he cried, suddenly, ** is 
not my position a hard one ?” 

**Sair hard,” said Peebles, ‘‘ but ye made it 
yoursel’, and ye ha’e nae right to grumble.” 

** It’s harder than I deserve,” said Kilpatrick. 
** If—if it was the—the just measure of punish- 
ment for—for that silly indiscretion of years 
ago, I should not complain, but——” 
** Man !” said Peebles, ** 
‘Just measure o’ punishment.’ 


ye just gang beyond 
my patience. 
‘Too hard.’ I wonder ye ha’e the impudence to 
sit in that chair-r and talk to me, that knows 
the circumstances.” 

* Hold your tongue, confound you 


!” said his 
mnaster 

** That will I na,” returned Peebles, “ till as 
your speeritual weel-wisher and your carnal 
servant I ha’e dune my best to purge your hairt 
o’ the black vanity ye cherish.” 

“Go to the devil, you canting old scoun- 
drel !” screamed Kilpatrick. 7 

* After your lordship,” said Peebles, suavely, 
and flowed on before the angry old gentleman 
could stop him. 
one¢ Yecomplain that Providence is punish- 
ing you too severely. Man, ye are just like a 
spoiled child, that sets a house a-fire in his wan- 


‘*Ye say your lot’s a haird 


tonness, and then thinks he’s badly treated be- 
cause he gets bis knuckles rapped. Your lota 
haird one! What about the lot o’ the innocent 
lass that trusted ye, and that ye ruined and 
What about the bright, bonny lad that 
God put it into his mither’s hairt to send here 
t’ye, that should hae been a sound o’ pace in 
your ears, a light unto your eyes, a sermon 
ilka day this auchteen 
What aboot his shame and an- 


slew ¢ 


to your understanding, 
years bygone ¢ 

guish, his loss of respect and belief in all his 
kind because you, the one man he loved and 
trusted maist, turned to base metal in his 
sight’ And ye are bairdly treated! Gin ye 
had your deserts, Henry Conseltine, Lord Kil- 
patrick, ye’d be on the treadmill at this rainute. 
There’s many an honester man than you that’s 
praying God this minute for bread and water 
to stay his carnal pangs, while ye sit here, full 
o’ meat and puffed out wi’ idleness. Ill-treated ! 
Ma certie !” cried the old man, with a fall from 
an almost Biblical solemnity of phrase to latter- 
day colloquialisim which would have seemed 
ludicrous to any third person. ‘ Ye’re na 
blate |! Perhaps ye’d like a step up in the peer- 
age for havin’ ruined an honest lassie and 
broken a puir lad’s hairt ?” 

‘* Upon my soul,” said Kilpatrick, twisting in 
bis chair, ‘‘ I don’t know why I stand your in- 
fernal impudence.” 

* For the same reason,” returned Peebles, 
‘that you stand the infernal impudence o’ your 
ain conscience. Ye’ve been trying to drug and 
bully that into quiet a’ these years, and ye’ve 
no succeeded yet, nor e’er will, sae long as I’m 
alive. Ye ask,” he continued, * if Desmond’s 


LESTLTER’S 
on his high horse vet? Ave, is he—on a higher 
horse than ever.” 

“ What d’ you mean ?” asked Kilpatrick. 

‘Circumstances have come to light this last 
day or twa,” said Peebles, “that put a new 
complexion on a’ this business.” 

** What circumstances ?”’ asked his lordship, 
wonderingly. 

* Strange circumstances,” said Peebles. *‘ I’ve 
news for ye that'll mak’ your ears to tingle, ’'m 
thinking.” 

“Curse you!” cried the old man, ‘can’t 
you speak out, instead of jibbering and jabber- 
ing in this fashion, you old death’s head !” 

‘* Ye’re a foul-mouthed person, Lord Kilpat- 
rick,” said Peebles, ** but let that flea stick i’ 
I've news for ye that it will tak’ 


the wall. 
courage to listen to. 

**Man alive !” cried Kilpatrick, ‘ for the love 
of heaven don’t waste your time and my pa 
tience in this fashion ! What is your news ?” 

** Just this.” said the old man, slowly and de- 
liberately. ‘‘ The marriage with Moya Macart- 
ney, that ye believed to be a sham marriage 
the muir shame to ve for it—was not a sham at 
all, but as guid a marriage as was ever made 
between man and maid on this airth, and as 
binding.” 

Kilpatrick stared at him like one distraught, 
breathing heavily, and grasping the side pieces 
of his arm-chair with twitching fingers. 

“°Tis sooth I'm tellin’ ye,” resumed Peebles. 
‘*Blake was in holy orders. He’d been de- 
prived of his cure, that he’d accepted under a 
fause name, but he’d ne’er been disfrocked. Des- 
mond is your lawfully-begotten son. your heir !” 

Kilpatrick’s reception of thisastounding news 
fairly astonished the old man. After the first 
dumfounding effect of the communication had 
passed, Kilpatrick sprang from his chair Lis 
face flushed, his eyes glittering. 

“Ts it true? Is it true ?” 

‘* True as death,” responded Peebles. 

‘* Where is he?” cried the old man. ‘ For 
God's sake, Peebles, bring him here! Let me 
see him !” 

His face darkened with a sudden expression 
of doubt. 

‘* Peebles,” he cried, brokenly, ‘ you're not 
playing with me? You're not deceiving me ? 
I’ve been a good master vo you these years past. 
You couldn’t—you wouldn’t— 

“God forbid!” said Peebles. 
truth.” 

‘** But,” asked Kilpatrick, ‘‘why has Blake 
been silent all these vears ?” 

‘** Because,” said Peebles, ‘‘ Richard Consel- 


66 Tt’s gospel 


tine has made it worth his while.” 

‘* By heaven !” cried the old lord, *‘ T’ll break 
every bone in the accursed traitor’s skin ! 
bles, you don’t know what I’ve suffered all these 
years. Even from you I’ve hidden my miseries. 
I’ve looked at Desmond, standing side by side 
with that ugly cub of Dick’s, and ground my 
teeth to think that I couldn’t leave the title to 


God bless you 


Pee- 


him. God bless you, Peebles 
for the news! ’Fore Gad, I shall go mad with 
joy ; Peebles, I'll double your wages if you'll 
get the boy here in an hour from now. What 
are you standing glowering there for? Run, 
you old rascal, run and bring Desmond to me. 
My eyes are hungry for him. I'll acknowledge 
him before the world. He shall marry Dulcie 
before the week’s out, and 17! live to nurse my 
grandson yet. Dick’s face will be a sight to 
see when he knows that I know this.” 

Peebles did not move. He was revolving in 
his mind the wisdom of at once breaking to 
Kilpatrick the news that the wife he deemed 
dead was living. 

‘* Desmond shall do that,” he said to himself. 
** Ah, Desmond shall do that. ’Twill come bet- 
ter from him. My lord’s heart will be softened. 
’Twill be less of a shock than if 1 tauld him. 
Aye—aye !” he said aloud, as Kilpatrick impa- 
tiently bade him begone and fetch Desmond, 
‘* he shall be here inside an hour, my lord.” 

‘*God bless you, old friend,” said his lord- 
ship, shaking hands with him. ‘* You’re a prag- 
matical old Puritan, but you’ve taken ten years 
off my age to-day.” 

Peebles descended to the pantry, where he 
found Blake still in intimate converse with the 
whisky-bottle. 

‘*Mr. Blake, wad ye do my lord and me a 
service ?” 

‘* By my troth, I will thin,” said Blake. 

Peebles called a groom and bade him prepare 
the carriage. 

‘“*T want ye, Mr. Blake, to drive to Ma- 
guire’s cottage. There you'll find Moya Ma- 
cartney. Tell her she must come with you. 
Then drive on to Doolan’s farm and pick up 
Desmond. Bring them both here, and I’ll have 
a boy posted in the road to warn me that ye’re 
coming.” 

a. 
THE MOVING BOG. 

In a state of mind bordering as closely on 
frenzy as was possible in so very cold and 
calculating a nature, Conseltine made his way 
to the neighboring village of Cordale, where, in 
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a disreputable inn bearing the pretentious title 
‘* hotel,” the garrulous Feagus was waiting the 
issue of events. He found that worthy seated in 
a parlor leading off the main chamber or tap 
room, playing cards with the landlord, a trucu 
lent-looking ruffian in shirt-sleeves. 

As Conseltine entered Feagus looked up with 
a grin, but seeing at a glance by the expression 
of Conseltine’s face that something unusual had 
occurred, he threw down his cards and rose to 
his feet. 

‘* Business before pleasure, Pat Linney,” he 
said. ‘* Here’s a client, good luck to him ! Will 
ye be seated, Mr. Conseltine ?” 

** No, no,” was the reply. ‘*Come out into 
the fresh air; this place is stifling”—as indeed 
it was, from the combined effects of bad venti 
lation, bad tobacco, and bad whisky. 

‘*What’s the matter now ?’ sharply demand 
ed the lawver, as they stood together in the 
open street \n Irish ‘‘ mist” was falling from 
skies dark with heavy clouds, and the prospect 
all around the few miserable huts which con 
stituted the ** village ” was miserable in the ex- 
treme, 

In a few hurried words Conseltine recounted 
the facts of the interview with Peebles. 

**So that’s it, is it ¢’ cried the lawyer, scowl 
ing savagely. “If [’'d been in your place Pd 
have coaxed the ould villain into some convan- 
ient corner and knocked him in the head.” 

** Nonsense,” said Conseltine 

** Nonsense, ye call it ?” snapped Feagus, show- 
ing his teeth like a savage dog about to bite. 
‘When you’re cooling your heels in jail ye'll 
pipe to a different tune.” 

* And you ?” 

‘Don’t couple my name with yours in that 
connection, Conseltine. I forbid ye. My hands 
are clane, and the only thing on me conscience 
is that I didn’t inform against ye.” 

Conseltine’s face was livid with anger, as the 
other continued : 

** And it’s nice of ye to bring me out into the 
wet to talk with me, as if I wasn’t a dacent 
man except for my daling with the loikes of 
you. I’m tired of doin’ dirty work for one that 
hasn’t the brains of a bront goose or the pluck 
of a louse. Tam, sir! How will ye get out of 
it all ; tell me that 7?” 

‘* We sink or swim together,” answered Con- 
seltine. ‘* I didn’t come here to listen to abuse. 
I want your advice.” 

“Then come in to the fireside,” snarled Fea- 
gus, moving toward the inn. ; 

“No! Can't you understand that something 
must be done at once? That old fool is against 
us, sois Blake, and when Desmond Macartney 
hears that we’re concerned in his mother’s death 
he’ll never rest till he’s hunted us down, Come 
away with me to Blake’s at once, and see what 
can be done with him.” 

For some time Feagus was obdurate, but at 
last he listened to his companion’s arguments 
and agreed to accompany him to Blake’s Hall. 
The way thither led by a track across the open 
moor or ‘*mountain,” and after refreshing 
himself with one stiff tumbler of ‘* potheen” at 
the inn, Feagus followed Conseltine through 
the drizzling rain. 

It was a miserable walk of five Irish miles 
from the village of Cordale to the valley in 
habited by Blake. The two men hastened along 
in gloomy silence until they had covered half 
the distance. Then Feagus paused with an 
oath, and looked fiercely into the pale, deter- 
mined face of his companion. 

*T’'m a fool to follow ye.” he cried. ** ’d be 
a wiser man if I took the car to Sligo, and left 
ye here to fight the devils ve’ve raised.” 

‘“T tell you that we stand or fall together,” 
said Conseltine. 

“That’s a lie! If I was an accessory before 
the fact, I can plade insufficiency of motive 
and turn queen’s evidence.” 

Conseltine’s face went a shade whiter, and 
its expression a shade uglier, as he glanced 
down at Feagus, and then surveyed the gloomy 
prospect surrounding him, For the moment 
his impulse was to spring upon his accomplice 
and strangle him then and there, but Feagus, 
though small, was wiry and fierce as a wild-cat, 
and would have taken a great deal of killing. 
Momentary as the impulse was, it expressed 
itself clearly on his countenance, and was at 
once understood and appreciated by Feagus, 
who said with a savage and spiteful grin : 

** Wouldn’t ye like to get rid of me now, as 
ye got rid of poor Moya Macartney? Solma 
thorn in your side, Dick Conseltine? By the 
powers, l’il be a bigger thorn yet, if ye don’t 
mi> ~ hat ye’re after |)’ 

‘**7 owre drunk,” returned Conseltine, ** and 
you talk like a child. re 

And he walked slowly on. 

** A child, am I-—and drunk ?”’ muttered Fea- 
gus, irresolute whether to follow or turn back. 
‘“ Well, I'm neither too young nor too drunk 
to guess what game ye’re after, my fine gintie- 
man. If I’m not before ye, tis you that will be 
blowing the gaff and denouncing me, to save 
your own skin, So I won't lave ye yet awhile, 
I'm thinking !” 


Come along 
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So he followed Conseltine at a short distance, 


grumbling and cursing at every footstep of the 
way. From time to time Conseltine glanced 
back to assure himself that Feagus was follow- 
ing 

At last, soaked to the skin and splashed with 
mud, they came in view of Blake’s Hall. By 
this time the rain had almost ceased, but above 
the heights which rose seaward, beyond the 
flat valley in which the hall lay, a great mass 
of vaporous cumuli, black and ominous, hung 
like a pall 
summits was a white space filled with smoke 


Between this mass and the hill 


like vapor with gleams of shimmering silver 
The silence had grown deeper, but when the 
slightest sound arose it traveled with startling 
distinctness for miles. Here and there between 
the valley and the hills were scattered cottages, 
bright patches of green pasture, and clumps of 
woodland. From these, at intervals, came the 
lowing of cattle, the crowing of a cock, the cry 
of asolitary human voice—each and all of which 
seemed to make the silence more intense, 

Down to the cottage, or hall, went the two 
men, only to find that they had come upon a 
useless errand. The door stood open, but when 
they entered there was no sign of anybody 
within. Tired with his long walk, Feagus threw 
himself on a stool, and, lighting his pipe, began 
smoking furiously, while Conseltine, returning 
to the door, searched the prospect in vain for 
any trace of the man he sought. 

A hundred yards from the threshold ran the 
river, a narrow and shallow stream in ordinary 
weather, but now broadened and deepened by 
the rain. It was boiling along at lightning 
speed, stained deep brown by the clay and peat 
of the moorlands whence it flowed. 
ping-stones at the ford, by which are gained 
the road to Castle Kilpatrick, were covered, 


The step- 


and to cross at all a man would have to wade 
nearly waist deep, at the risk of being carried 
away by the current. 

Like a man lost in thought, Conseltine walked 
over to the bank, and stood looking at the water. 
His mind was in as greata tumult as the raging 
stream. All his plans had failed, the whole 
world seemed leagued against him, and he was 
now full of a nameless dread, a horror of dis- 
covery, of punishment, and of the accompany- 
ing shame. Recent events had developed every- 
thing that was harsh and even savage in his 
nature. He had passed from one crime to an- 
other till the blackest of all crimes cast its 
shadow on his soul ;—not that he felt any pity 
for the victim of his evil deed—his dominant 
feeling was one of fierce rage that the deed had 
been done in vain. How to act now, he knew 
not. His only hope was in the silence of Pee 
bles, whose regard for the honor of the family 
he well knew. His greatest fear was of Des- 
mond, should the squireen learn that his mother 
had been foully done to death. 

He stood so long there brooding that Feagus 
grew impatient, and came t» the door to look 
after him. 

‘* What the devil are ye doing there ?’ shout- 
ed the lawyer. 

Conseltine looked round and made no reply. 
At that moment a strange sound, like the faint 
shock of an earthquake, caine from the distant 
hills. Both men instinctively glanced thither, 
and saw, stretching from the black mass or 
pile of cloud behind the hill-tops, a silhouette of 
solid black in the form of an enormous water- 
spout, its apex in the clouds, its base hidden 
somewhere in the unseen ocean, Even as they 
gazed it burst, and for a moment it seemed as 
if night had come, the whole skies being wrap 
ped.in blackness and the rain falling ina deluge, 
lashing the ground. 

‘* Powers of heaven !” cried Feagus, clinging 
to the lintel of the open door, and feeling almost 
for the first time in his life a ghastly sense of 
fear. Before he could realize his own dread 
Conseltine stood by him, panting for breath. 

* Look yonder !’ Conseltine gasped, gripping 
his companion by the arm, and pointing up the 


mountains, 
(To be concluded.) 


A Wonderful Adaptation. 


A FRIEND of mine, who was for several years 
in the service on the Western plains, gave mea 
very interesting account of the wonderful adap- 
tation of the plant and animal life of that sec- 
tion to their surroundings. 
it laid down in the books : 

**Down in the sandy, arid plains of western 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, the cacti are 
the only plants that remain green and flourish 


I have never seen 


ing in the summer season. 
lent they would be greedily eaten by the herbiv 
erous animals, such as the wild cattle and deer 
tribe, and would soon be exterminated, 

‘* To guard themselves against this wholesale 


As they are succu 


destruction they have developed a perfect che- 
vaux -de-frise of sharp, barbed spines, that 
branch out in every direction, forming such a 
complete protection that no large animal can 
get at the body of the plant,” 

But the really marvelous fuct (the truth of 
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which my friend affirms) is the adaptive imita- 
tion of one of the small animals to these plants. 

‘* The horned lizard, or horned toed as it is 
commonly misnamed, is abundant. As it would 
be an easy prey of carnivorous birds, it, also, 
has been forced to protect itself by a cunning 
fraud. It has developed spines on its head and 
all up and down its back and tail, in exact imi- 
tation of the spines of the cacti. 
has it carried the imitation that the spines, all 


And so closely 


over the body, actually blossom out during the 
season the cacti are in bloom, the flowers taking 
on the shape and color of the species of cacti 
among which the lizard lives. 

‘The most beautiful sight I ever saw,” said 
my friend, *‘ was on a bright morning when 
there was a light dew. The sandy plain was 
covered with the little dusky, brown animals, 
darting about, each in full bloom, the deeply- 
tinted flowers sparkling with the dew-drops. 
Now they form great masses of color, then scat 
ter in all directions, crossing and re-crossing, a 
brilliant flashing of color like an Arctic aurora. 
It was a living, breathing, animated flower- 
garden, to be seen nowhere else on earth. It 
were well worth a trip to the far West just for 
one hour of a scene like that.” 

C. W. KIMBALL. 


A Unique Charity. 


* YOUR name ¢” 
‘* Maggie Flaherty.” 


se (add 


Age ¢ 

‘* Fifteen years.” 

‘“* Where are you going, Maggie ?”’ 

‘New York.” 

‘* How much money have you ?” 

The register clerk leaned over the desk ; his 
ear almost touched the girl’s burning cheek. 

‘* A shilling, sir,” she said, and dropped her 
face in her shawl. 

* All right, Maggie. 

A spring day at Ellis Island. Maggie was one 
of thousands of immigrant girls that foreign 


Pass on.” 


steamers empty almost daily on our shores. 
Turning from the picturesque kerchiefs and 
grotesque trappings of Italians, Germans, Scan 
dinavians, Hungarians—the exiles of the Old 
W orld— we followed Magyie to the exit gate of 
the long aisle through which all immigrants pass 
to be registered before quitting the great immi- 
grant depot. 

‘*Have you friends? Is there anybody to 
meet you?’ From the uniformed officer guard- 
ing the gate, from the hurry, the bustle of the 
surging throng, Maggie, arrested by the gentle 
tone of inquiry, turned her bewildered eyes to 
one familiar to her as the turf of her native 
heath. His short, rotund figure wore the tra- 
ditional broadcloth ; a stiff silk hat shaded 
sinall, blue eyes, and the Roman collar defining 
the sturdy neck proclaimed his vows. 

‘Ts there anybody to meet you? Tell me the 
truth, child.” 

‘* No, father.” 

** Do you know anybody in the city ?” 

** Oh, ves, father.” 

‘‘ Who ?’ 

fumbling in the bosom of her little plaid cor- 
sage, she drew forth a silk purse tied with a 
drawing string. It held the capital with which 
she was to begin life in the New World—one 
bright shilling and a bit of paper with the ad- 
dresses of friends and neighbors of her parents, 
who had left the old dart years ago. 

‘The father put on his glasses to have his sus- 
picions confirmed. One lived at Chicago, an- 
other at St. Louis, while at the third — the 
father’s brow wrinkled. None knew better 
than he the pitfalls of that wretched tenement 
district on the East Side to which this last ad- 
dress directed Maggie Flaherty. 

‘*Come with me, child. I have a home for 
just such girls. We will find out about your 
friends, and then see what is best for you. Put 
down your bag here and wait with these girls, 
who are going also to my house, Oh, we will 
have a big party to-night,” and be smiled as- 
suringly at the little upturned face. Another 
virl now arrested the vigilant little man. A 
tall, olive-skinned creature with a singularly 
lithsome figure ; hers were eyes that said wist- 
fully, ‘‘ I know not whither I am going—only 
this, it cannot be worse than that which I have 
left.’ 

** You have friends to meet you ?” 

Haughtily she drew back, to return apologet- 
ically to the kindly face and voice, 

3 No, sir.” 

‘* Where are you going ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” she stammered, wearily. 
‘“‘ Anywhere to get work, When I earn some 
jnoney I will go West. I have a cousin in Mon- 
tana—somewhere,” 

‘Ah, yes; I see. Now, my child, come to 
iy home, Rest a few days and I will see if I 
cau fipd work for you.” 

Furtively the dark eyes fell on the Roman 
collar. 


‘*] cannot. You are very kind, sir,” she 
said. ‘* But—but I am nota Catholic.” 
* But you are God’s child, my dear, We are 


LEX 


My home protects all His 


LIE’S 


all His children. 
friendless ones.” 

Doubt vanished from her sinister eyes, and, 
passing out at the gate, she joined Maggie. 

A splendid Juno distilling the breath of Kil- 
larney now swept with assuring tread past the 
priest’s secretary, and sought a seat at the fur- 
ther end of the waiting-room. It was the di- 
rectness of her mnovements that attracted the 
secretary’s attention. She sat there for some 
time, her glance growing less assuring, her foot 
impatiently tapping the floor. 

‘* You’re waiting a relative ¢’ asked the sec- 
retary. Her eyes dropped under his searching 
glance 

‘A friend,” was the reply. 

“You met Aim on shipboard 7” 

‘**How do you know ?’ demanded the girl, 
defiantly. 

** Now, you look like an honest girl, and I be- 
lieve you are,” responded the secretary. ‘ It is 
my duty to protect you. Tell me the truth. 
You met this man on shipboard, and you are 
waiting now to go with him.” 

He has 
a railroad-ticket like mine, and he said he would 


‘* Yes, sir. He is a cabin passenger. 
escort me safely to Chicago if I would wait him 
here,” said the girl, confidently 
** Let me see your ticket.” 
Triumphantly she complied. He stepped to 
one of the eight railroad bureaus at Ellis Island, 
and changed the ticket for one by another 
route. ‘* This man is no companion for you,” 
he said, handing her the ticket. ‘* Come with 
me and [ will see you safely aboard vour train.” 
Hesitatingly she followe | him to join Maggie, 
All this 
was done in shorter time than it takes to tell it, 


now surrounded by some fifty girls. 


for the large area of Ellis Island necessitates 
quick action in order that no immigrant girl 
ay escape personal surveillance. 

As the battalion with their quaint bags fol- 
lowed the little man and his gentlemanly as- 
sistant. we met the sympathetic glance of the 
formidable gate-keeper. 

To a question as to who these persons were, 
reply was made : 

“ The jolly little man is Father Callahan, of 
the ‘ Mission of Our Lady of the Rosary,’ Father 
Riordan’s ‘ Home for Immigrant Girls,’ and the 
other man is his agent, Mr. Patrick McCool, 
who has been an invaluable aid to the mission 
since its foundation at Castle Garden in 184. 
Keep an eye on them,” continued the gate- 
keeper. ‘* Their day’s work has only begun.” 

In the waiting-room on the ground floor, 
where men and women are indiscriminately 
packed to wait the examination of baggage—a 
state of affairs that ought not to be tolerated in 
a depot of the magnitude of Ellis Island—the 
father caged his birds of passage, to lead them 
later on to the broad, sunlit wharf, where the 
tug waited to bear them to the dreamed-of 
El Dorado, 
the shadow of Liberty, the tug soon sped, to dis 


Across the splendid harbor, within 


embark at the Battery. Then across the green 
sward of the park the immigrant girls followed 
their protector to No. 7 State Street, an impos- 
ing rotund yellow-stone mansion, with dormer 
windows, and three-storied Doric-pillared bat- 
conies confronting the beautiful park and har- 
bor. Weather-beaten is the wooden sign across 
the double flight of steps leading to the entrance, 
but beacon-like it looms before the advancing 
troop—“ Mission of Our Lady of the Rosary. 
For the Protection of Immigrant Girls.” 

As girls arrive, printed slips are distributed, 
to be filled out by the name, age, ship, county, 
and the full name and address of the friend to 
whom the girl is going. Duly registered, baths 
are provided, wholesome meals served, and 
comfortable cots invite repose, At the mission 
they wait friends, to whom telegrams have been 
sent, or rest until employment is secured. At 
night they gather in the chapel, a devotion from 
which non-Catholics are exempted. 

Frequently the mission has housed, at one 
time, seven hundred girls. Since its foundation 
thirty thousand have shared its hospitality. 
Regardless of race, color, or religion, they are 
welcome. No remuneration is asked for this 
hospitality. It is customary, however, for each 
to drop a dollar in the mission-box on taking 
her departure. Positions are secured for those 
desiring work; often railroad tickets are pur- 
chased and money given them to defray the ex 
penses of the journey to their friends. The 
mission is supported solely by voluntary con- 
tributions. The home cost seventy thousand 
dollars, sixty thousand of which was paid off 
two years ago by the proceeds of a fair, at 
which Mrs. Grover Cleveland sold roses at 
twenty-five dollars a piece. Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry, and many large- 
hearted, liberal-minded citizens are the mis- 
sion’s patrons. While it was chiefly founded 
for the care and protection of Lrish Catholic 
immigrants, hospitality in its true sense never 
has been and never will be denied girls of an- 
other faith. Many Protestant girls have re- 
ceived the hospitality of the home, but none 
were ever required to join in the devotions 

Father Callahan, successor to the late lather 
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Riordan, receives no salary. To protect the 
friendless immigrant is his life’s work—a labor 
of love. At the landing of every steamer on 
which English is spoken he and his secretary 
are at Ellis Island, while the motherly house- 
keeper of the mission awaits the coming of 
those brought by the returning tug. 

The influence of the mission is felt on the high 
sea. Steamship companies respect it. The 
steward of a leading line, who made on ship- 
board a rendezvous with an immigrant girl, was 
recently, on the affidavit of the latter, at the 
instigation of the mission, dismissed from the 
service. To their vigilance the State is often 
indebted for relief from public charges. No 
adequate idea can be given of the perils to 
which unprotected immigrant girls are exposed. 
Before the founding of the mission they were 
the prey of land-sharks, and statistics show 
that for years disreputable houses in the vicin- 
ity of the seashore were replenished by decoyed 
immigrants. Not content with befriending these 
friendless creatures on landing, the mission has 
agents in all parts of the United States, and 
when a girl is started on her journey, the near- 
est agent is telegraphed to be on the lookout 
and see that she reaches her destination safely. 

A debt of twenty thousand dolla: : still re- 
mains on the home. The demands on its char- 
ity are constantly increasing. There is not, 
perhaps, another institution in the country 
which can appeal so strongly to the active sym- 
pathy and support of the American people. 

Lipa Rosk McCaBE. 


A Sailor’s Song. 


Up sail! The breeze is fair: 
We'll leave the land a-lee; 
There's never a mesh of care 
On the broad, bright, open sea. 
What though the west wind veer, 
And the sky grow grim as hate, 
We'll whistle away all fear, 
And jiaugh in the face of fate, 


QO a free song 
For «a sea song, 

With a tang of the swashing brine, 
That shall make the light 
In the eve leap bright 


Like the tingling taste of wine ! 


Once we have won the waete 
Where never was man’s foot set, 
Adieu to the stress of haste 
And the worn world’s dream of fret! 
Now for the clearing eye, 
And the heart a-burst with glee! 
Over, the great blue sky: 
Under, the great blue sea, 
© a free song 
For a sea song, 
With a dash of the stinging brine, 
And every word 
A-wing like a bird 
In the amber morning-shine ! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


The Cotton Situation 
at the South. 


THERE is a world of interest in the cotton 
situation at the South. This is the year of all 
years that was to mark great revolutions on the 
broad and spacious cotton plantations from the 
This revolution, so de- 
liberately planned in several great conventions 


Carolinas to Texas. 


of cotton growers, was to consist in a general 
and material reduction of acreage. As an out- 
come of these conventions, held in Jackson, 
Mississippi, New Orleans, and Atlanta early in 
the year, the American Cotton Growers’ Asso- 
ciation was formed, which assumed the great 
task of organizing a general movement in every 
county of every cotton-growing State to obli- 
gate the farmers to plant less cotton, Of course 
the impulse that prompted such determination 
was the ruinous and disastrous effect of the 
great slump in cotton prices the past season. 
Realizing that cotton cannot, even with the 
improved methods of modern times, be grown 
at a profit at five cents a pound, the farmers, so 
long blinded to their own interests in the ex- 
cessive production of cotton, sought with some- 
what more eagerness than ever before some suc- 
cessful plan for reduction. It was no new 
movement. On the contrary, it is an old song 
at the South—‘ Cut down the crop.” But there 
seemed to be more earnestness this year, doubt- 
less due to the frightful plunge which the 
market took last season. The trouble which 
has always impeded similar movements has 
been that the planter individually, hearing so 
much of the movement to reduce, would pri- 
vately resolve to increase, ‘‘ because,” he would 
reason to himself, ‘: if the other fellow decreases, 
the price will be higher, and I'll come in on 
the top wave with my increase of production.” 
Of course the result was that few of them ever 
reduced at all, and last year the production 
was overwhelming, cotton becoming the curse 
of the South, rather than its king 

What of the new movement ¢ Has it proved 
successful ¢ Will there be les” cotton this year 
or will the market be gorged as before ? 

After visiting all the States wuere centre the 
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cotton-growing interests and making inquiry 
at the departments of agriculture of these 
States, an effort has been made to arrive at a 
reasonable and accurate opinion concerning 
the outlook, for the information of the readers 
of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. The results of various 
interviews are here given : 

Hector D. Lane, Commissioner of Agriculture 
of Alabama, and president of the American 
Cotton Growers’ Protective Association, said : 
‘From the best information I can gain the re- 
duction has been greater than is shown by the 
reports of the national and State departmerts 
recently sent out, they only showing a decrease 
of 14.08 per cent. in average acreage.” A. J. 
Rose, Commissioner of Agriculture of the State 
of Texas, says: 
“ From the infor 
mation received 
by me up to date 
Iam of the opin- 
ion that the acre 
age of cotton in 
Texas this year is 
about twenty per 
cent. less than in 
1894.” 

W. G. Vincen- 
heller, 
sioner of Mines, 
Manufacture, 
and Agriculture 
of Arkansas, re- 
marks: “I am 
just in from a 
twenty-five days’ 


Commis- 


canvass of the 
State of Arkan- 
sas for the State 
exhibit at the Cot- 
ton States and In- 





ternational Expo- 
sition, and was 
particularly care- 
ful to observe the 
cotton acreage and crop prospect. A conserv- 
ative estimate for Arkansas is a decrease in acre- 


DATE, 


age of at least twenty per cent. compared with 
R. T. Nesbitt, Commissioner of Ag- 
“The acreage of 
cotton for Georgia is about two million six 


last year.” 
riculture of Georgia, says: 


hundred thousand acres, showing a falling off of 
about twenty per cent. from last year.” 

The consolidated returns of the reports to 
the statistical division for the month of June 
show an average for the United States of 85.21 ; 
a reduction of 14.8 per cent. upon revised acre- 
age given out in May. The condition of crops 
for June Ist shows a general average for the 
country of 81, against 88.5 last year, and 85.6 
in 1805. 

Thus it may be seen that there will not be 
nearly so large a crop of cotton on the market 
next winter as last, and the presumption is 
made reasonable, upon a calculation of the legiti- 
mate supply and demand, that prices will be 
higher. This is certainly a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. Countless, indeed, are the 
farmers of the South who have been made poor 
by growing cotton. The cotton belt of America 
embraces, beyond the remotest shadow of a 
doubt, the richest lands of the country, and 
yet it is a pitiful story of how the mighty King 
Cotton of olden times has blighted thousands 
upon thousands of prosperous plantations within 
the past decade. But this year it is gratifying 
to observe the change that has come over tae 
spirit of the Southern planter’s dream. Heseems 
to have set about the new and arduous duty of 
building up his section upon quite a different 
plan. His acresare being divided between cot- 
ton and corn, fruit products, and all the cereals. 
In genuine Southern vernacular he seems to have 
at last hit upon the idea that it is best to “live 
at home and board at the same place.” This 
surely is the hope of the South. 

REMSEN CRAWFORD. 


The New Arrival. 


EverY visitor to our fashionable summer 
resorts will recognize the fidelity of the picture 
on our first page—‘‘The New Arrival.” The 
scene so accurately depicted is presented daily 
at these resorts, and, when arrivals are few and 
time ‘* hangs heavily on the hands” of the estab- 
lished guests, is the event of the passing hours. 
If the new arrival be a male, the eagerness with 
which his signature in the register is scanned by 
the younger members of the opposite sex is al- 
most tumultuous in expression; if the new- 
comer be a woman, the anxiety to ascertain 
whence she comes and who she is is scarcely 
less acute, but is apt to manifest itself in more 
critical fashion. There are people in the world 
who count for nothing at all in the eyes of those 
who know them, but who have an importance 
just at the moment when, having registered ata 
summer hotel, they are led away to the apart- 
ments assigned them, followed by the scrutiniz- 
ing gaze of groups of inquisitive folk, wbich 
must fully compensate for all the ordinary 
slights of an unkindly world. 
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THE SYNDICATE OWNERS OF ‘*‘ DEFENDER.” 
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JOHN HERRESHOFF, THE BLIND BUILDER. HANK HAFF AT THE DOUBLE WHEEi. BOW VIEW OF ‘*‘ DEFENDER” IN THE DRY-DOCK. 
Copyright photograph by Hemment From photograph, copyright 1895, by C. E. Bolles. 
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THE COMING RACE FOR THE AMERICA’S CUP— DEFENDER,” HER DESIGNER, BUILDERS, AND OWNERS,—{SzE Pace 91.] 
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MAJOR ILSLEY’S SQUADRUN OF THE NINTH CAVALRY, SENT TO THE SCENE OF THE DISTURBANCE, 
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AN INDIAN SIGNAL-COURIER. 
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COLONEL BIDDLE AND OFFICERS OF THE NINTH CAVALRY. 
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THE BANNOCK INDIAN TROUBLES IN THE JACKSON’S HOLE REGION OF WYOMING.—From PHOTOGRAPHS.—(SEE P 
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THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 


NARRATIVE OF A SURVIVOR OF 


WHEN the roll of A Troop, First Royal Dra 
goons, was called on the morning of October 
25th, 1854, at Balaklava, before Sevastopol, 
John Harrison, No 
clear and prompt ‘Here !” Before the sun 
went down that day Lord Cardigan’s Light 
Brigade, of which he was one, had immortal 


1,461, responded with a 


ized itself, 

Nearly forty-one years have passed since the 
charge of the Light Brigade, and the survivors 
of that memorable ride can almodst be counted 
Balaklava 
Lord Cardigan’s 


upon one’s fingers. Survivors of 
there are in plenty, but of 
troopers only a few are left. One of these is 
Joun Harrison, No. 1,461. The number is given 
here because every British soldier has a regi- 
mental number, and it will help to fix Mr. Har- 
riscn’s identity 

Harrison, No. 1,461, lives at 
this State, 


graining, decorating, and 


Delhi, 


where he follows 


Jobn 
Delaware County, 
his occupation of 
paper-hanging. He was born in the city of 
Chester, England, on January Ist, 1827. He 
served an apprenticeship in his trade, and en- 
listed in the First \pril 
10th, 1854. He was discharged at his own re- 
quest in order to take part in the Civil War in 
this country. He reached New York on May 
4th, 1865, and when a good opportunity offered, 


Royal Dragoons on 


a few weeks later, he enlisted in Company I, 
Seventy-first York, Captain 
Belknap. His service under the Union flag in 
the Seventy- first is a matter of 
history. 

Mr. Harrison’s remembrance of the charge of 
the Light Brigade is as fresh and strong as if it 
were only yesterday when he was knocked off his 


Regiment, New 


regimental 


horse by Cossacks, one of whom jabbed a spear 
nearly through him. Additional interest is lent 
to his narrative because this is the first time it 
has been published. 


HARRISON'S STORY. 


* There was a bad blunder that day on the 
part of some one, or the Light Brigade would 
never have been sent against the solid ranks of 
Russians. 
has been a wonder to the world ever since. 
Let me state at the beginning how the Light 
Brigade was made up. Earl Cardigan was our 
commander, and he had under him the Grey 
Battery, Royal Artillery, York Scarlett in com- 
mand ; First Royal Dragoons, Captain Sin- 
elair ; Second Royal North British Dragoons, 
Scots Greys, Sixth Ennis- 
killin Dragoons, end the Eighth, Tenth, and 
Seventeenth Light Cavalry. It will be noticed 
that we had heavy as well as light cavalry in 
the memorable charge. Altogether there were 
only six hundred and seventy-five of us, and 
we only seemed to be a handful as we moved 
down the valley. Of the six hundred and sev- 
enty-five who rode down the valley only one 
hundred and ninety-five rode back. York 
Scarlett was really the officer in charge. ‘ 

** On the causeway heights down the northern 
valley was a battery that had been captured 
from Lord Raglan a day or two previous, and 
it was pretty well understood that Lord Raglan 
wanted the guns back if there was any way to 


That any of us came out alive 


Captain Ramsey; 








JOHN HARRISON, OF DELHI, NEW YORK. 


re-capture them. To this end he sent Captain 
Nolan with the order: ‘* Lord Raglan wishes 
the cavalry to advance and take advantage of 
any opportunity to recover the heights.’ Nolan 
accompanied this order by pointing to the 
causeway heights, to get to which it was neces- 
sary to go straight down the northern valley 
against the deadly fire of batteries in front and 
on our flanks. The men looked at each other 
uneasily as we started on a trot down the val- 
ley, and Captain Nolan galloped across our 
front, evidently with the intention of making 
himself clear to Lord Cardigan, Whatever he 
had iy :aind no one knew or over will know, ag 


PFHE FIGHT. 
a shell burst in front of his horse and tore 
What was left re 
mained erect in the saddle as the horse turned 
back. 

**With Lord Scarlett at our head we entered 
that hell’s kitchen. 
the Russians had a good range on us the most of 


away the top of his body. 


We had a mile to go, and 


The double cross-fire of round shot, 
I had 
been in one or two hot scrimmages before that, 


the way. 
grape, and rifle-balls began to tell on us. 


but I felt in my bones that this was going to be 
the worst of any. 

‘** From the centre, extend! Canter!’ rang 
out Scarlett’s voice. Then the trumpet sound 
ed charge, and off we went. I confess I wanted 
to go back. The shells began to whistle, and 
the only thing that reminded me of being alive 
and on earth was my good horse under me. He 
seemed to be all [ had left, and I loved him dur- 
ing those trying moments as a man loves his 
sweetheart. The longer I rode the more des- 
perate I got. Over and over again our line was 
broken. 
Whole sections of troopers would be swept out 
by the storm of shot and shell belched out of 


Those Russians shot straight that day. 


those cursed guns down the valley and on our 
flanks. ‘Zip! A piece of shell or grape 
knocked my helmet off, just brushing my hair. 
I felt for the top of my head and found it all 
right. My horse for the first time began to get 
rervous. We were getting close to the guns, 
and the smoke and fire were suffocating. I held 
him straight, and on we went on a canter. A 
minute more and above the roar of artillery I 
heard a yell of triumph. We were right up to 
those of us who were left. My God ! 
What a satisfaction to get somewhere! I had 


the guns 


begun to think there were no guns, and that the 
death-dealing cannonade came from the infer- 
nal regions or the clouds. It was great satis- 
faction to smash right and left. I cut one 
gunner’s skull vpen with my sabre, and I don’t 
British 
The Russians began to de 


believe he ever knew what hit him. 
grit began to tell. 

sert their cannons. They were of little use at 
such close range. The day of mercy was past. 
They threw themselves under their guns and 
begged us for mercy in language we couldn't 
understand. Then, just as retreat was sounded, 
a single, shaggy little Cossack, with lance at the 
charge, came riding down on me like the wind. 
I can see the rascal yet. He sat on his horse 
like a monkey, and his red eyes were fastened 
I met him with parry and point 
Then our horses came to- 


on me alone. 
—parry and point ! 
gether with a crash and down we both went, I 
with his lance sticking in my thigh and burn- 
ing like a red-hot iron, and he with a red gash 
on his, stone-like head. We grappled on the 
ground like bull-dogs in a rough-and-tumble 
fight. 
with a buck-skin keeper, and at such short 
range I couldn’t use it. With my left fist I 
struck the Cossack a hard clip on his ear and 


My right hand was strapped to my sabre 


nearly finished him. 

‘*T looked up and saw that my best friend, 
my horse, had gone. I never saw him again. 
I grasped hold of the spear, and with a wrench 
that I felt from the top of my head to my toes, 
I tore it ouf of my hip. A gush of blood fol- 
lowed it, and all at once I began to grow faint. 
The Cossack and I were all alone. The Rus- 
sians were on the retreat. The Light Brigade, 
single-handed, had hurled them from their posi- 
tion and captured the guns for Raglan. I kept 
my eye on the Cossack. I was afraid he would 
come to and finish me in my weak condition, 
and, gritting my teeth together for a final effort, 
I tightened my grip on my sabre. It was well 
for him that he did not raise his hand to strike. 
Then I saw he was dying, and instead of mak- 
ing any movement toward me he was praying 
and making the sign of the cross by placing 
both hands across his breast. Things began to 
grow dark to me, and I heard the tramp of 
horses. The tide of battle was once more about 
me, and I saw and felt a horse step on me as I 
When I 
opened my eyes, hours afterward, a surgeon was 
looking me in the face. I was safe among my 
friends under cover. 

‘“‘Tam getting to be quite an old man, and I 
notice that my memory is poor in regard to 
some things, but nothing that occurred on that 
day at Balaklava is indistinct in my recollec- 
tion. I wake up suddenly now and then in the 
middle of the night, and it seems for the instant 
as if I was once more running that gauntlet of 
grape, canister, and musket-balls. 

‘*Miss Nightingale and her staff of nurses 
were on the field after the charze, and to this day 
I remember them as ministering angels. They 
wore white dresses that day, and the cool drinks 
they brought me took me back to my mother’s 
house in old Chester, As I reflect on that day’s 
events it is a mystery to me that any man who 
rode in the charge with the Light Brigade 


closed my eyes in unconsciousness. 


WEEKLY. 
escaped. The troops were in a semicircle 
around the Russian fortifications, the French 
on the north, the Turks in the centre, and the 
English on the right. The fortifications stretch- 
ed around on every hand, and the Russians had 
guus posted at every point commanding the 
valley for miles around. The Russians know 
how to handle artillery. Since that day I have 
read of more men dying who claimed to have 
belonged to the Light Brigade than ever be- 
longed to it when it was at its full strength. 
**The close of my life is passing with a de- 
gree of peacefulness in strange contrast with 
the hard service Isaw during the Crimea. Noth 
ing could be more peaceful than life among 
the Delaware hills. 
25th I am led to contrast the quietness with the 
While I prefer the 
peace, still I have never regretted that I par- 
ticipated in the Charge of the Light Brigade. 
** JOHN HARRISON.” 


Fighting the Chinch-bug. 


For years the ravages of the chinch-bug pest 
have sorely troubled the Western 
When the weather is dry and all the conditions 


On each recurring October 


stirring scenes of 1854. 


farmer. 


favorable, large areas of wheat, rye, oats, bar- 
ley, corn, and grasses are devastated by these 
tiny bugs. 

It has been known for some time that there is 
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men, students of the college, who have had 
special instruction in the distribution of the 
In either case, low boxes of damp 
earth are necessary for the inoculation of the 
In these boxes wheat is growing 


disease, 


healthy bugs. 
in the soil which has been placed in them, and a 
large number of chinch-bugs, several thousands 
of them, are set loose in the box and the 
disease sprinkled in a fine dust over them. The 
boxes are about three feet long by two wide, 
and perhaps eighteen inches deep. 

When the bugs are well infected with the 
disease they are taken out of the boxes and 
scattered among the healthy bugs at the edges 
of the fields or wherever the bugs have put in 
an appearance. They carry the disease to the 
healthy bugs, and the result is enormous mor- 
tality. 
very large number of other bugs, and each one 


One bug can convey the disease to a 


of this very large number can in turn convey 
it to many others, so that the disease in a very 
few days advances in a marvelous progression, 

In quite a number of instances in different 
parts of the country the feasibility of thus 
spreading this disease has been demonstrated in 
an experimental way, but, with the possible ex- 
ception of one or two stations, this is the most 
elaborate attempt ever made in America to 
eradicate the disease on a large scale. The re- 
sults which have been attained have been very 


satisfactory. The present season has been an 





CHART ON THE WALL SHOWING THE 


a disease common to certain insects, a fungus 
disease, so to speak, which, when communicated 
to the chinch-bugs, produces ultimate death. It 
was known, also, that one infected bug would 
convey the disease to a very large number of 
others. The essential element in the disease is a 
minute spore which makes its appearance upon 
certain insects. When it is deposited on the 
chinch-bug it penetrates the outer covering, 
forces itself down into the bug by means of 
fine roots or filaments, and then works itself 
out to the surface again, leaving on the surface 
more spores, which, when brushed off on to 
other bugs, extend the disease. 

It is a very easy thing to develop the spores 
of this disease if you only give them some fit 
medium to grow on, but to develop them in 
such immense quantities that, properly dis 
tributed, they may deal destruction to a State 
full of chinch-bugs, that, indeed, is a far differ- 
ent thing. And yet something along this very 
line is now under way in the State of Minne- 
sota, which has suffered much in the past from 
the ravages of this pest. Professor Otto Lug- 
ger, who occupies the chair of entomology at 
the State Experiment Station of the Minnesota 
State University, the agricultural college of the 
university, firmly persuaded that this disease 
could be so distributed among the bugs that 
immense quantities of grain could be saved in 
chinch-bug years, secured from the Legislature 
last winter an appropriation sufficient for al- 
lowing the work of experimentation and practi- 
cal demonstration to be carried out on a large 
scale. The station was equipped with an elab- 
orate set of apparatus, and in the early spring 
the work of cultivating the disease began. 

As much of the disease as could be held on the 
point of a cambric needle was the starting- 
This was placed in one of the mediums 
These mediums 


point. 
for propagating the spores. 
consist of corn-meal and beef-broth, sliced po- 
tato, or agar-agar, the latter a sort of Japanese 
sea-weed with a gelatinous substance which af- 
fords an excellent medium for the cultivation 
of the spores. The fungus reproduces with 
wonderful rapidity, and the station now has a 
capacity of one hundred large fruit-jars full a 
week. 

This dust or fungus growth, the disease itself, 
which fills these jars, is removed from the jars 
and packed in small tin boxes about an inch in 
diameter. These boxes are sent out either direct 
ww the farmers, or (0 some one of a corps of young 


CHINCH-BUG IN VARIOUS STAGES, 


unusually moist one in the Northwest, and 
hence there has been less demand for the disease- 
cans, the wet weather acting as a chinch-bug 
deterrent ; still, at this writing (July 9th), from 
eighty to one hundred letters per day are re- 
ceived at the station, from farmers in whose 
vicinity the bugs have shown themselves, mak- 
ing requests for the shipment of the disease. 
Professor Lugger has an assistant in his work 
in the person of Mr. R. H. Pettit, who has re- 
cently concluded an extended course in scientific 
agriculture at Cornell, W. S. Harwoop, 


Huxley and the 
Evolutionists. 


Ir a trained scientist were asked to name the 
foremost of English scientific men of recent 
years he would probably bring forward the 
names of Lord Kelvin, Cayley, Clerk Maxwell, 
Silvester, Raleigh, and gthers. 

If an ordinarily well-read American were 
asked to name the three leading English scien- 
tists his reply would certainly be that Tyndall 
and Huxley were two of them ; and, if he hap- 
pened to be one of the numerous readers who 
obtain their science-reading from the Popular 
NSeience Monthly, Spencer would be the third. 

It was these three men, all of great, but not 
of the highest, ability, who, more than any 
others, have forced the doctrine of evolution, 
originated by Darwin, into the prominence 
which it holds to-day ; and it is their names 
which are used by the advocates of lesser note 
who wish to cite authorities of the greatest 
weight in support of their progressive ideas, Of 
these men Spencer is the only one now living ; 
Huxley having died in July of the present year. 

Huxley occupied a position between the other 
two men just mentioned. Tyndall was a phys- 
icist, an experimenter whose delight it was to 
explain the work of other and abler investiga- 
tors in the fields of original research to »~* only 
popular but scientific audiences. A man of 
fertile ingenuity rather than great originality, 
he was not recognized as a leader by scientific 
men of the highest rank, although he enjoyed 
their friendship and confidence. His position 
as a physicist was somewhat the same as that 
of Proctor as an astronomer. It was Tyndall’s 
general and popular reputation waich lent 
weight to his words when he opened his mouth 
or used his pen on the question of evolution, 
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Probably no person of really high scientific at every hand. When finally she stood revealed, 
tainments was influenced in any way by what even the most cold-blooded of ‘‘old salts” 
‘Tyndall had to say on this subject. 


Herbert Spencer has attained the prominence 


could not refrain from words of praise. 

“She is an out-and-out fin keel,” said the 
universally conceded to him in the field of knowing ones, and the opinion found unani- 
philosophy. He has, therefore, approached the mous support. With the hull proper drawing 
question of evolution in an entirely different only six feet of water, she resembles strikingly 
manner and spirit from that of Tyndall. His a great canoe, showing a very easy form to 
is much more of a speculative view of the sub- drive, with not even a suspicion of the hard 
ject, and consequently has a school of followers sections found in Co/onia ; her water-line, for 
rather than a wide acceptance. 

Huxley came between the two in this respect whistle fore and aft, rendering the beam moder 

he united the methods and accuracy of a_ ate and the bilges and quarters neat in the ex- 
scientist (a physiologist) with the speculative, treme. 
or, rather, in his case, the combative and argu- Naturally, being an out-and-out fin, she is 
mentative methods of a philosopher. He was cut away in an alarming fashion, the great rake 
a man of powerful intellect, and would have tothe stern post being very conspicuous. Then, 
become eminent in any line of work which he too, the bottom of the keel, instead of being 
undertook. He chose, however, to relinquish straight, like Vigi/ant’s, is shaped rocker fash- 


instance, running as slick and as clean as a 


his undoubted prospects for a high rank as a ion. Thus there is not a straight section in it, 
specialist, to become what in a business life we and it might be likened toa bow. This feature, 
would term a ‘‘ promoter,” but what in his together with her tremendous cuts fore and aft, 
special case was the championing of evolution. explain, of course, her ability to **‘ come about ” 
As he himself puts it, he devoted his energies with the quickness of Valkyrie 1/., whose forte 
“to the popularization of science ; to the de- in this direction was favorably commented 
velopmeut and organization of scientific edu- upon in 1893; and gave her a great advantage 
cation ; to the endless series of battles and over Vigilant in windward work. 
skirmishes over evolution ; and to untiring op- While her draught will not be known surely 
position to that ecclesiastical spirit, the cleri- until the steel measure of Official Hyslop gets 
calism, which in England, as everywhere else, to work prior to the cup races, one thing is sure, 
und to whatever denomination it may belong, to wit--she needs for safety to herself in sailing 
is the deadly enemy of science.” twenty-two feet of water. Nineteen feet was 
In the development of scientific education he supposed to be the draught, but this figure was 
Was, perhaps, at his best, and his public ad- clearly shown to be too small. 
dresses were hardly surpassed. The respect Probably seventy-five tons of lead would not 
paid to this branch of his work was very high be too extravagant a figure to suppose goes to 
in England, and commanded the attention of | make up her bulb keel, and in consideration of 
the best minds there. This is well shown in this great weight lower down than ever a boat 
the case where he was invited, twenty-five had in the past, we find an explanation of her 
years ago, to write the opening article of the evident stiffness in a breeze. 
first number of the English journal Nature, For the moment one would be led to believe 
which has attained such a unique position that Defender could not possibly stand up un- 
among journals, and which has defied all at der her gigantic sail-spread—with her lateral 
tempts at the establishing of counterparts in plane cut away to such an extent—but on sec- 
other countries. Again last year he was in- ond thought a very strong factor of stability is 
vited to write the article marking the quarter seen in her construction of light metal, which 
raises her centre of buoyancy much above that 
ment. But he was principally known to usin — of the older cutters. 


of a century of such successful serial develop 
America through his almost rabid denunciation In Defenders rigging many a new wrinkle is 
of the church, in which he showed as much — seen, and one is led to wonder where the genius 
prejudice as the most bigoted ecclesiastic. On of Nat Herreshoff is going to stop. Each suc- 
this account, too, he made enemies in his own ceeding year he comes forward with something 
country, where his masterful combativeness new and novel, yet serviceable. This time he 
was deplored by scientists and opposed by eccle- offers the double wheel, already described in 
siastics. FRANK WALDo, PH.D. these columns ; also an adjustable truss for the 
main boom, a peak-halliard bridle, and a bow- 
sprit strengthener. This latter consists of an 
iron bolt run through a mortise just forward of 
the hull. The ends of this bolt are connected 
with a rod which in turn connects itself with a 
wrought-iron strap which fits snugly to Defend- 
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ers stem. 

46 " %e 99 . Little is to be said of Defender’s interior, for 
Defender ° Good Points. the fittings are of the plainest and most meagre 
THE docking of Defender, on the 25th ultimo, kind. As she is admittedly a racing-machine, 
at Robbins, Erie Basin, was a notable oc pure and simple, she does not carry berths for 
casion, attracting to the sceue yachting ex all of her crew, a well-equipped galley, elegant- 
perts, naval officers, and marine engineers by ly-appointed state-rooms, and bath - rooms. 
scores. As the water was slowly drawn off Much of the space below is given up to the sail- 
and her shapely lines became more in evidence, locker, which extends way aft to her clean-cut 


exclamations of admiration were heard on and square counter. 


Following is a complete summary of the Defeuder-Vigilant races off Sandy Hook on July 20th 
and 22d, for the two-hundred-dollar cup offered by the New York Yacht Club : 

First race —Course, fifteen miles to windward and return 

Wind—South. and clubtopsail breeze. Moderate sea 


Leg out south by cast 


Elapsed time to outer Elapsed time Jrom out 





. Ty, / r H 
Start mark er mark home Total elapsed time 
—_ Sa H M. 8 S = -& H. M »& 
DEFENDER 11 BO 25 2 (4 05 1 4 35 3 18 40 
VIGILANT 11 30 5U 2 08 44 1 15 41 3 21 2% 
O1 59 Oo: 06 Ww 45 
Defender’s gain Defender s gain Defender’s total gain 
second race— Triangular course, Ten miles to a leg 


Wind —Southwest, moderate to twelve-knot breeze on third leg. Sea smooth, 
First leg -Southeast, one-half east Run 

Second leg— West- southwest Beat 

Chird leg— North, one-half east. Close reach 


Elapsed time Elapsed time 


Elansed time to Total elapsed 


Start. > : Srom Jirst tu sec rom second outer 
Jirst outer mark ond outer mark mark home (ome. 
-— -« «. x. 2&8 H M. 38 Hw M 8 H. M 58 
D' FENDER 11 2 30 1 31 31 1 54 10 54 49 4 $19 3O 
VIGILANT 11 26 01 | 1 33 O08 1 58 41 56 OSS 42 47 
} Oo. 3 OF 31 m o9 09 17 
| Defender's gain Defender’s gain. | Defender’s gain. Defender’s total 
} yain 
| e 


In the first race Defender, by covering the distance in three hours, eighteen minutes, forty 
seconds, established a record for sloop yachts over a windward and leeward course fifteen 
miles and return. In the last race between Vigilant and Valkyrie J], in the 1893 series for 
the America’s Cup, over the same sort of course with the wind blowing fully six knots an hour 
harder, Vigilant covered the distance in three hours, twenty-four minutes, thirty-nine seconds, 
Valkyrie being two minutes, thirteen seconds behind, actual time, and forty seconds, corrected 
time ; Vigilant allowing the En»lish boat one minute, thirty-three seconds, 

Thus Defender beat this 1893 record by five minutes, fifty-nine seconds, Vigilant also beat 
Ler time by three minutes, fourteen seconds. These figures would seem to prove the conten- 
tion that Vigilant is not only a much improved boat, and faster by several minutes than in 
lobe, but tuat Defender is a good fitteen minutes faster than Valkyrie JJ. ever was. 
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WHat A CANADIAN BOATING AUTHORITY 
THINKS OF CORNELL. 


Mr. S. H. Thompson, one of the Canadian 
oarsmen to compete in the recent Henley re- 
gatta, and an acknowledged authority on row- 
ing, gave it as his opinion of the Cornell crew 
that had they not been overtrained they would 
have defeated the Trinity Hall eight, to whom 
they actually succumbed on the second day of 
the heat races for the Grand Challenge cup. 
This opinion is quite in line with my remarks 
upon Cornell’s showing against the English 
oars. 

Mr. Thompson had every opportunity to 
study Cornell’s work, and his opinion, in con- 
sequence, must be considered of value. But 
Mr. Thompson is not alone in ascribing Cor- 
nell’s poor showing to overtraining. The Cor- 
nell men themselves wiil take affidavit to such 
effect : so will C. S. Francis and their coach, 
Charles Courtney. Mr. Thompson further goes 
ou to say that Leander would probably have 
beaten Cornell. 

But what Leander may or may not have 
done, this Canadian authority opines that the 
fast Trinity Hall eight would have succumbed. 
Is this not an honor, a fair recommendation of 
the Cornell stroke so universally condemned ? 
As I have had occasion to remark, the Cornell 
stroke, though not the ideal stroke, is, in the 
hands of the Cornellians, a get-there stroke, 
and one hard to beat. 

Despite criticism, Cornell will stick to her 
stroke, and it is predicted right here and now 
that Cornell will surprise the croakers next year 
when she meets Harvard. On such occasion 
the Ithaca boys will show not only that they 
can row a fast four miles, but finish strony. 


The Bannock - 
Indian Troubles. 


THE recent Indian troubles in the Jackson’s 
Hole country of Wyoming appear to have orig- 
inated over the question of the hunting rights 
of the Bannock Indians. Under the treaty by 
which these Indians were located on their 
reservation they were given the right to hunt 
on the unoccupied lands of the United States. 
The laws of Wyoming, however, deny them 
this right. The Indians recently killed game 
upon these lands, as they clearly had a right 
to do, and were arrested. On their way to 
jail seventeen of them were shot on the pre- 
tense that they were trying to escape. There- 
upon the Indians gathered to the number of 
two hundred or three hundred and refused to 
return to their reservation in Idaho. Reports 
were sent abroad that they had butchered all 
the settlers in the Jackson’s Hole district, and 
General Coppinger, commanding the depart- 
ment of the Platte, sent the Ninth (colored) 
Cavalry and a detachment of infantry to the 
scene of danger. The early reports, however, 
seem to have been greatly exaggerated, and in 
any event the disturbance will be easily sup- 
pressed, the Bannocks being a small tribe. Late 
accounts say that orders have been issued for 
the arrest of the settlers who took part in kill- 
ing the red men, on the charge of murder. 

The country around Jackson’s Hole and the 
Teton Range is in the Rocky Mountains, and is 
broken land, with deep valleys and cajons, 
and high mountains with precipitous sides. The 
Bannocks live largely on the game, which is 
fairly plentiful around their reservation, and 
consists of deer, rabbits, some elk and small 


game, 


OUR PUZZLE CORNER. 


CONDUCTED BY SAM. Loynp. 
Whist Practice. 


PROBLEM No, 26 was greatly admired by our 
corps of solvers, who appreciated the pretty 
points of play. A leads the trump deuce, B 
diamond five, C the club eight, and D diamond 
six. A then leads spades to C, who returns 
with diamond queen, winning all five tricks. 
Correct solutions were received from Messrs. T. 
Alden, G. E, Aiken, * P. H. B.,” G. Barnett, 
W. Christy, H. A. Charles, W. W. Dixon, 
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C. Doane, B. D. Eastman, M. Frank, Fort Schuy- 
ler, C. N. Gowan, D. P. Green, ‘‘ H. D. L. H.,” 
G. Hopkins, C. T. Hazard, M. C. Isbel, ‘* Ivan- 
hoe,” ©. Knox, D. W. Kennedy, G. Laws, C. H. 
Marsters, Mrs. H. T. Menner, M. Nefuss, W. 
Orr, A. B. Parsons, C. Peterson, J. W. Russell, 
Porter Stafford, G. P. Stewart, A. T. Severn, 
C. K. Thompson, C. F. Ulman, G. Viele, W. R. 
White, *‘‘W. W. W.,” W. Young, and * X. Y. 
Z.” All others were incorrect. 

Here is an odd little ending, given as Prob- 
lem No. 31, which illustrates a pretty line of 
play. and will set our whistites to thinking ; 
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Trumps all out. A leads, and with C for 
partner takes how many tricks against any 
possible play ¢ 


The Chess-board. 


PROBLEM No. 26. By B. W. LaMorue. 
Black. 
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W hite 
White to play and mate in two moves 


The above is one of the most bland and child- 
like little problems that ever graced a diagram. 
It is remarkable chiefly for the number of key 
moves, Which will not effect mate if properly 
defended, but which correct defenses are likely 
to be ignored by the unwary in transmitting 
their solutions. 

SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 28. BY ANDREW. 


White | Black 
1 Ktto Ki 8 1BtioKS 
2 Castles mating 

Correctly solved by Messrs. W. L. Fogg, E 
H. Baldwin, 0, C. Cass, W. E. Hayward, A. J. 
Conen, J. Hannan, Dr. Baldwin, C. V. Smith, 
W. Truen, E. North, W. T. Almey, P. Wilcox, 
C. E. Hazen, T. Stout, J. J. Kraus, R. A. Hart, 
C. E. Hathaway, W. Ellis, and W. Walton. 

As many others pronounced the problem un- 
solvable, and will doubtless ask for proof that 
white has the right to castle, we will request 
them to forward the proof that he has forfeited 
that right, so that we may submit the same to 
the author. 


An Asthma Cure at Last. 


EUROPEAN physicians and medical journals 
report a positive cure for Asthma in the Kola 
plant found on the Congo River, West Africa. 
The Kola Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, 
New York, are sending free trial cases of the 
Kola Compound by mail to all sufferers from 
Asthma who send name and address on a 
postal card. A trial costs you nothing. * 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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THE LATE JOHN TYNDALL. THE LATE THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


HUXLEY AND THE EVOLUTIONISTS.—FRom PHoToGRAPHS.—_{SEE PAGE 90.] 





Cornell. 





Trinity Hall. 
THE HENLEY CONTEST FOR THE GRAND CHALLENGE CUP—SCENE AFTER THE COLLAPSE OF FENNELL OF THE CORNELL CREW. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY SYMONDS & CO 
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THE COTTON SITUATION AT THE SOUTH—PICKERS AT WORK.—From a PHotTocrapH.—{SEE PaGE 87.) 
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ILLUMINATION OF THE BRITISH AND ITALIAN VESSELS AT SPITHEAD ON THE OCCASION OF THE VISIT OF THE ITALIAN 
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IN LONDON—LADY CYCLISTS IN BATTERSEA PARK. THE INSURRECTION IN CUBA—A CONFLICT AMONG THE PALM-TREES, 
Tilustrated London News. Paris L’lilustration, 
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THE CORNELL CREW AT THE HENLEY REGATTA, FROM AN ENGLISH POINT OF VIEW.—London Graphic. 





BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS, 








— 
There are thousands of persons 
who require tonics and nerve 
builders. Mothers need some- 
thing to helpthem bear the trials 
of housekeeping. Business men 
wish to sleep when they retire, 
and not grind over and over the 
business of the day. The dys- 
peptic requires a panacea for his 
suffering. 
Convalescents wish something to help them re- 
cover quickly. People need new 
blood when their vitality is ex- 
hausted. Women wart plump, 
rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes. 
Consumptives require 2 food which does not 
contain a harmful ingredient, and 
which they can feel assured is 
absolutely pure. There are very 
few persons and few ladies 
especially who will not grow 
Weil and Bright by using the ‘‘Best’’ Tonic when- 
ever exhausted or weary. There 
is nothing in the world more 


Why 
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grow 


admirable for its sustaining and 
alleviating qualities for women. 


.... PABST 


Malt Extract 


The «*Best’’ Tonic 
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THE HISTORY OF BREWING BEGIN 
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NATURAL domestic a ey nr are now very 


cosecssees Tprigtiqg DISMQUINg Moen) | 
sei SKIN DISEASES Constable A300, 


Ir leads the world of travel in all things- 
Instantly Relieved 


In comfort, safety, luxury, and speed; 
It introduced block signals, and all else 
by SPECIAL. 
A WARTI BATH Manufacturer’s Sample Pieces 
Y put that 


Tending to give, with safety, quickest time; 
with Fine Swiss, Nainsook, and ,* N eneer shict edges 


The vestibule, electric lighting, baths, 
j Cambric because 
Cuticura Soap P ~ ” 








Ladies’ maids, barbers, stock reports, buffets, 
Ty pewriters, dining, and observation cars— 
In short, ** The Pennsylvania Limited.” 

It gives to all desiring privacy. 

Compartment cars equipped par excellence. 
It is the shortest, quickest. best of lines 
From North and East to South and V est. 
Hours from New York to Chicago, 23; 

is Cincinnati, 21; St. Louis, 29. 

E Others may emulate, but equal, none, 

THE STANDARD RAILROAD OF AMERICA 











anda site rotate | EMBROIDERIES,| .. 
; KEEPS You POOR. CUTICU r | Bias Velveteen Skirt Bindings 
INDIGESTION keeps men poor Tt muddles the R. 33% per cent. Under Regular Prices. last oe pong: a va the skirt. 
clearest brain You think it is something else. but A setof the". -H & M."' miniature figures showine 
nine times in ten—the trouble is in the digestive tract. The Great Skin Cure the fume ed for 10c. in stamps. 
¥ One Ripans Tabule gives relief. and their occasional H. & v Co., p. O. Box 690, N. Y. 





NeWRERY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., Lgodon. PoTTRE 
DRUG AND CHEM. Corp. » Sole Props., Boston, U.8.A. 


¥ To keep free from summer diseases and indigestion 7 - 
4 use the genuine Augostura Bitters, manufactured only > os 9 NEW YORK. THE | A DI ES ! ! 
4 by Dr. J. G. B Siegert & Sons “Theabc of it. — GREATAMERICAN 


: The § Ss 
use keeps you right. Ask your druggist for them. Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and p, 0 
‘ pes sical B . , genes chemists in all the principal cities. British depot TOOL ae 4 ot St. “Ss, H, & M. ”? Dress Stays are the Best. | 
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es 








Do you Ifke a cup of Good Tea? 
If so send this “Ad” and 15c. 
stamps and we will mail youa1-4 in 
sample Best Tea Imported. Any 
kind you may select. Good In- 
comes, Big Premiums, etc. Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Pow der oa Spices. 
Send for ks (Mention “ Lesiie’s Weekly.’ 

REAT wy LCAN TEA CO 

P.O. Bas: 259° 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 





| 
CHANGE IN PIER NUMBER. | 


THE Fall River Line wharf in New York will, 
commencing June Ist, be known as Pier 18 instead D 
of 28, North River, foot of Murray Street 

Double service (two boats each way daily) between 
New York and Fall River will be operated commenc- 


} 
ing June I7th. 7 aes | is for 
| 


CemPany 











@ @) THE POPULAR FRENCH TONIC |@@ 





Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 



















































a has been used for over fifty years by millions of | Dandruff, e & 
a mothers for their children while teething, with perfect e = 
; auccess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, a r) 
: allays all pain. cures wind colic, and is the best rem : 

a edy for diarrhupa. Sold by druggists in every part easily removed by the use of that old e e 
& of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. * FORTIFIES B d t 
4 —_—— | and standard agent : NOURISHES O ¥ ana * 
yi , 1D eT > TIVES IMULATES * e 
> RECALLED STORMY TIMES tel>! REFRESHES B rainie 

i ‘**WeELL, that looks natural.’’ said the old soldier, | $$ $$$ * e P ne cs 

looking at a can of condensed milk on the breakfast @|'ndorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere.|@ 
table in place of ordinary milk that failed on account | * SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, e 

4 of the storm si It's the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we j e Sent Free AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. e 

need during the war | e , Album, 75 PORTRAITS e 

: | @|_and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. |¢ 
4 SomMER & Co.. the great piano firm, can point with | e € MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Yorx. ® a 
E | pride to the magnificent indorsement their instruments ght 
Mt have received at the hands of the best native and for- a) ; See f . > ahs) _ 

a eign musical artists. CET. } “O} ESCENT FACIAL BLEMISHES. 

a . PINE TAR SOAP a Ss FROM OMNI DYSPEPSIA ee Largest establishment in the world for the treat. 

u : os einen . i ment of SKIN, SCALE Np NERVES. John 

Every Man Should Read This. ’ A ; niet he te 2 aL . EX TR th a P Woodbury, Dermatologist, 121 Ww. 42d St., mt N.Y 
; > rie 7 VRS Ee , City, inventor of Woopsury’s FactaL SoaP 
IF any young, old. or middle-aged man, suffering Persian Healing. ASAPLEASA APPET NVIGURANT AND A Send 10c be samete and 13) ieee bouk on porae, Gear 

3 from nervous debility, lack of vigor. or weakness ITE FOR, SOLID FOOL < 

: from errors or excesses, Will inclose stamp to me. I will E AT ALL RuUGcGaIs — 

i send him the prescription of a genuine, certain cure * 0 Morphine Habit Cured in i0 
Bi free of _ : od — ot oe + Is — 5. sm R) it to o* a sa No pay till ee 
Re simple, and perfectly safe and harmiess will senc , ROO Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, o. 

vou the correct prescription and you can buy the lways uy onstantine 8 36 FORREST S B OOK ve 
remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just as you i — 
} choose. The prescription I send free, just as I agree (ORUGGISTS.) 





todo Address. Mr. THOMAS BARNEs, lock-box 626, . 
Marshal, Michigan ja “ => SS ), iw S32 ie 


£ THE CELEBRATED 


ey way SOTIMER 
p | uwustretions| = OUTIL Ene J i‘ So O7VOPONT 


in Lestie’s WEEK- Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 


, «are ade r | CauTion.—The buying public will please not con” 
LY are made by | found the SoumMER Piano with one of a similarly 
] C. Hemment sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


with the Ross asus beee used in the _§-0- H— M- E- Po ii 
Ls Folding Montauk Pamera | yap, TAMAR “325° 


very agreeable to take, for 


} 
| as = 
G. GENNERT, Manufacturer, Constipation, | “CLEANLINESS IS NAE PRIDE, DIRT’S NAE HON- 
6 ant 0 Tet the. EW Tone, | N D i ip N loas of appetite, gasttic | ESTY.” COMMON SENSE DICTATES'THE USE OF 








~ Ciine For 
‘ atis, fol 
Se 


Over Half a (entury , 




















and 7 -stinal troubles and 


THIRTY-ONE toga ering | 20 | O 
E. GRILLON, | 
INFORMATION GRILLON “saan SA a 
BUREAUS. — ; 
Each of the city ticket-offices of the New | | The Automatic Reel 


4 uae At 


















York Central & Hudson Kiver Railroad in 


New York, Brooklyn, Aibany, Trov, Montreal, At the International Yacht 
Utica, Syracuse, Kochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Race our 
Cincinnati and San Francisco is an Information 

66 99 
Bureau—thirty-one in all. Defender 


Complete information in regard to rates and 


routes for reaching the principal health and will protect 


J S THE LITTLE FINGER Bore | rz 
THE : AUTOM AT a 









Tt will wind up the 
line a hundred times 
as fast as any other 
reel in the world. It 
will wind up the line 
slowly. No fish can 
ever get slack lino 
with it. It will save 





Little 


pleasure resorts of America can be obtained cS ’ Finger aay a Ce eee 
| i i A : her reel. Manipula- 
free; also information regarding principal ho- | merica S Does it. oe ver a. eee 


that holds the rod. 


CaTALOaUE. YAWMAN & ERBE, 


Please mention this paper. Rochester, 


tels at such resorts, their rates, accommoda- “ae hil 
up, while 


tions, etc., etc. 
We have a great variety of books and pict- 


. 
ures descriptive of the hotels and their sur- Fibre 


roundings. Agents are always glad to assist 





LOOD POISON 


A SPECIALTY ins 3:522 
ondary or Tere 
tiary BLUOD PULSON permancntly 
cured in 15to35 days. You can be treated ag 
home forsame price under same QUuaran- 
ty. lf you prefer to come here we will cons 
tract to pay railroad fareand hotel bills,and 
nocharge, if we fail to cure. If you have taken mere 
cury, iodide potees. and still have aches and 
pains, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows fallin 
out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POISO 
we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obsti- 
nate cases and challenge the world fura 
case we cannot cure. This disease has always 





callers. It may pay you to consult them before 


© 
laying out your route. ‘ hamois 


The Illustrated Catalogue New York Central Books 
and Etchings sent free, post-paid, on recetpt of a 


See ore ee Soe |e ee eee eines 
against damage by the 

om a Urinary thas has sy in diseases of the Kidney 8 | damp sea air our ladies’ 

4 ous system andennsed trouble with veur kidmeyeand | § ptttted sleeves and skirts. 


Liver ? "Have you a flabby appearance of the face, | 
espec fally under the eyes ? No matter what the cause, 











»Dr. Williams’ Kidney Pills. | 





eee eee ere casera, | fre ne Oe cate ola chicas sunesiidta that wit sequen: fail. ; bailicd the akilit the most eminent phyele 

, . ae ; “ OF YOU May Zot & CHEAP SUE © thé ih coquire c.ans. 500,000 capital behind our uncondk 

aeeeeen, and make: @ hew an of you. Mailed on re taking out after the dress is worn : 2 F Fibre Chamois ys pA mg Absolute proofs sent sealed on 

eee Oe TL LIAMS MUP'G CO. prrope Cleveland, 0. ber See that what you buy ts stamped with letters like this od s “ Sepreasicn. Address COOK. REMEDY Co, 
; / oe 4 | 7 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The C, ™ Ciliveatou Co,, Agents, 








Sard 
HARD LUCK. 
See here, you ! 

If yer don’t pitch better ball nex’ innin’ I'll remove yer 
an’ subst.tute Rooney he re, even if yer fiancée i is in de gran’ stan’. 


CAPTAIN (in a hoarse whisper)—* Dat’s seventy-nine runs dey touched you 


up fer dis innin’ an’ fifty uv ’em earned. 





An U, ‘endibiieaed Guest 


need arouse no housewifely anxiety if 


Extract BEEF | 


is athand. A cup of Bouillon can be pre- 
pared in a moment, and it always delights 







CIGARS. 


ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO. 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a Bundle, 


and refreshes. 
Send for our book of ‘Culinary Wrinkles” 


—mailed free. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 









































Copyright, 1695, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin’ti. 


Plenty of fresh air, an 
abundance of sleep, a care- 
ful diet and the daily use of 
a good soap like the Ivory 
will purify the complexion 
as no cosmetic can. 


Salva-cea 


(TRADE-MARK) 

More efficacious than any liniment, 
cation, or extract. 

Especially useful in Summer for 
bites, sunburn, and skin irritation. 

Of marvelous potency in colds, 
chafings, stiff or sore muscles. 

A positive cure for piles. 

Heals wounds and old sores when every- 
thing else fails. 


Hits the [ark 


EVERY TIME. 


At druggists’, or by mail. 














embro- 
insect 


bruises, 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents. 
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ro in Bundle. THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
| he Cranks ane Trial Package ii Pouch by mail for 25e. SRrVTTVEVVRVVAVVVABSVVSSVEVSE®A 
H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore. Md. 1 
Columbia THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor. 
— a * 
Bicycle LEGAL NOTICE. Allcock’s Corn ields, 
| ATTE NTION Isc ALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- - e 
differ from all MENT IN THE City Record, commencing on the 9 
other bicycle 16th day of July, 1895, and continuing for nine Coc = u Nn 10n 9 
cranks. Easy days thereafter, of the CONFIRMA1ION of the 
to take off, fullowing assessments : 
easy to clean TWELFTH WarRpD — Edgecombe and Bradhurst : “ H 
bearings,easy | Avenues, Fencing, between 1421 and 143d sts. Have no equal as a-relief and cure for corns and bunions. 
to put back. Lexington Avenue, Sewers, between 99th and 108d 
Mo as ts os Sts. ; also sewer¥in 102d St. between Lexington and 
olts to wor 3d Aves; 101st St., Fencing, between 2d and 3d a BPP? ee 
loose orcatch Aves.; 105th St., Regulating. etc , between Boule- (ses a) ea yee 
trousers. vard and Riverside Ave.; 108th St.. Flagging. etc., >. AVOID TIRED FEET WHEN CYCLING 
; at southeast corner of 2d Ave.; 127th St.. Sewer, be- 
wun dew pred — Boulevard and Riverside Ave ; also, sewer in pe EN mE OOO gE ones « 
€ laremont Ave. BY WEARING... ?? - 4 
pond oe Eig Lola a bf Amsterdam Ave., Sewer, : . BALL-BEARING g 
A . west side, between 83d and 85th Sts. ; Scientifically con- 
4 TWENTY-THIRD Warpd—Boston Road, Sewer. be- . structed for ease 
“< 1896 One of the tween 166th and 169th Sts.. with Branch Sewer in : Bicycle Shoes and convenience, i 
. | . Bh. 168th St.; Brook Ave.. Paving, etc.. between Bronx i oe, style § 
Machine \ \ ae dale Kills and 156th St.; Elto. Ave.., Re-regulating, etc., equal to any walking shoe. Made by C.H. FarGo & Co. from * 
in 1895.” Wy\\ a Ginn betw een 161st St. and Brook Ave.; Franklin Ave., famous “Prince of India” stock, which has no equal for soft. @ 
VW bia Standard Sewer. between 167th and 168th Sts.: Locust Ave., ness, firmness and wearing qué ality. THE PRatr Lace Fast- 2 
° Regulating, etc., between 132d and 138th Sts.; Low- EMER socures the onwne Same See | Black, $3.00; T: g 
St., Sewer, ree Ride d & Aves.. i Ss ) s sizes s c . 
GET THE NEAREST AGENT ell St., Sewer, between Rider and 3d Aves... with $3.50 GoLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE,” _. 
TO EXPLAIN. Branch Sewers mn Morris Ave., 140th St., and Col If your dealer has none in stock, we will send, express paid, © 
Aa lege Ave.; 137th St., Sewer, between Southern on receipt of price; state size and width desired. A Combination © 
» Boulevard and Willow Ave ; 144th St., Paving, be- Compass Whistle sent free with each pair, Address, . 
tween 3d and Brook Aves.; 147th St., Paving, be- z 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO tween 3d and Brook Aves.; 147th St.. Paving. be- ¢ CYCLE SHOE CO., 205 STATE ST., CHICAGO ¢ 
. tween Brook and St. Ann's Aves.: 150th St. Regu. AR RAL EEE LEED ERE EOLA LLE A 
GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORIES, HARTFORD, CONN. lating, etc., between River and Walton Aves.; 157th | - SS eeseel 
BRANCH STORES: | St., Paving, between Railroad Ave. east, and 8d 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PROVIDENCE, PHILADELPHIA §=| -Ave.; 158th St., Paving. between Railroad Ave. A POCKE’ | EDI | ION, THAT 
BUFFALO, BROOKLY!!, CALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, 6AN FRANCISCO | east, and Elton Ave.; 164th St., Sewer, between Bos- AM BLE R 
; . — | ber Road and Trinity Ave.; Prospect Ave., Sewer, 
etween Westchester Ave. and 164th St.; Ogden KODAK 
Ave., Sewer, between Birch and Orchard Sts. - OF THE FOR ISA MIGHTY FINE BICYCLE 
TWENTY-FouRTH WARD— Hampden St., Regulat- “ 
ing, efc., between Sedgwick and Jerome Aves ; One Hatton. 
Vanderbilt Ave., Fast, Sewer, between 173d and ? e 
174th Sts.: Vanderbilt Ave., East, Sewer. between 
174h and 175th Sts.: Webster Ave., Sewer, between SSS 
184th St. and Mosholu Parkway. 
ASHBEL P. Fitcx. Comptroller. 
| City of New York—Finance Department, 
Comptroller's Office, July 20th, 1895. 
x Makes 
Now used in many of the ‘ } . 
best Hotels, Clubs and s THE KOMBI You Press It.’ pictures 
p : | = 
— ee to 2 z = large enough to be good for some- aati 
oreign Vintages. v 3 
tbe 2 34 thing and good enough to enlarge Or Deas face ArAny 
— = e 
& 38 to any reasonable size. Pocket GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG Co 
? 
A home product La Carry in pocket, 25 pertect pictures} Kodak loaded for 12 pictures, CHICAGO: BOSTON : WASHINGTON 
which Americans a 5 Snap shot or time exposure. Every} ap ool Pri 5.00 NEW YORK BROOKLYN  DETROIT- 
are especially | > 5 Kombi guaranteed. Sola by all doa’ ; j 2 p y inc. es. rice $ . . COVENTRY ENGLAND: 
d of 2 | § -d oe, yee Fhotographs, and B ec x, / ———= 
ud of. oo ) “All Abou e Kombi on app os 
“~ 5 1/38 en Tevuae tt Raspes, Banke, EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, “ONY YOUR SUMMER OUTING =2== 
2 ~.. . . SS TAL es: Street, Chicago wanes Sample photo and booklet ROCHESTER N.Y. 
m | _ Jor two 2-cent stamps, . % 
2 is en e % 
A "RA MILLION * 
| A me ne ee —— fa 
‘mi aU 
\ - BONBONS,Z CHOCOLATES 


863 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CANDIES SENT BY MAIL OR EXPRESS TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, 
MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE BEST OF ATTENT T10N, 


|THE BROOKS HOUSE, 
BR4TTLEBORO, VERMONT. 


The “ half-way house“ between New York and 
the White Mountains. Excellent table, clean, com- 
fortable beds, cool nights, no mosquitoes. Malaria 
and hay fever unknown, Write for illustrated booklet. 

LIGHTED, WITH 


EDWARD A. TYLER, Prop. 
UTE PW YORK t0 CINCINNATI 


A MODEL TRAIN 
via Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
WASHINGTON 
K v/: Complete Pullman Service to Louts- 
ville, St. Louis and Chicago. 
H. W. FULLER, General Pass, Agent, 


VFESTIBULED, ELECTRIC 
FAST FLYING VIRGINIAN Wasuinoton, D. C, 


: NOW INUSE_ 





Circular free. 
Price, $5.00 





Is what it is named. 


If noted long-distance riders always use the 
**Search Light’’ Lantern, shouldn't you? — On 
the ground of greater proficiency they might take the | 
risk of an inferior illuminator, but you cannot, uoless 
you think your Jife isn’t,worth the difference ; this 
| will light 40 feet ahead of you. 

Special Advantages---Central draft ; burns un 
mixed kerosene ; flame adjustable ; filled outside. 

Insist on the BEST—The ** Searchli ht.’’ De - 
livered for price if your dealer won't supply you. 

BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., Bridgeport, Ct. 


ss ___— Or, 19° 19 Murray St., New York City. 
Bethel Academies, Universities, 
and Business. For cata 


MilitaryAcademy Sis te) 
VIRGINIA. emy P, O, 








RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 
H. B. Kirx & Co., 69 Furton Street anv 1158 


Broapway, New York AGEnTs. 











Prepares for Government LAIT aNTEPHELIQUE 
4. or Ciandés milk RS 


EsTaBLisugn 1849 s ye 
Pp. CANDES, 16, B¢ 8'-De> 









EARL & WILSON'S 











a 5.3 









